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CHAPTER IV. 


Prairie Cruising in Texas. 


E STRUCK the Lone 
Star State at Jefferson, 
then the principal sup- 
ply point for an im- 
mensely big territory. 
From as far west as 
the Brazos ox teams 
came to Jefferson for 
loads of groceries, dry 
goods and pretty near- 
ly everything else in 
the way of necessaries, 
consuming weeks in 
the round trip. The 
BE <I building of railroads 
' was soon to change all 
this and practically kill 

the town in a business 
\ way, but at the time we 
were there everything 
was booming and money easy. City life 
and scenes were new to me.- I wanted to 
see the elephant and I saw it. ‘Father 
and F drifted with the crowd the first 
night in Jefferson, and about midnight 
found ourselves in a rough pine shanty 
where a card game was going on. We 
both declined to play: he as a matter 
of principle; I, because I knew no 

















game but seven-up, and this was poker 
and faro. I was crowded close to one 
of the tables, eagerly watching, when 
a gambler in store clothes pushed me 
rudely aside and cursed me for a “swamp 
angel.” Without thinking what might 
follow, I landed my fist between his 
eyes and knocked him down. He :start- 
ed to draw a gun as he got up, but I was 
the quickest and had him fairly covered 
with my own Army Colt. No one in- 
terfered but Father. He stood silently 
until the man was on his feet and then 
said, “ Tred’s nothing but a boy; so I 
guess you'll have to finish this business 
with his daddy. Stand up and fix your- 
self.” I expected some one would be 
killed right there and then, but the gam- 
bler decided he had had enough and 
agreed to call it a “ stand-off.” Before 
morning there was a shooting scrape in 
that same house, but we were then in 
bed and asleep and din’t hear of it till 
next day. A couple of ox drivers, who 
had come in together from the “ three 
forks country” on the Upper Trinity, 
fell out over some trifling matter and 
both were killed. They were merely 
hired drivers and meu were needed to 
take their places. We hunted up the 
boss of the freighting outfit, applied for 


*This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 
the March issue of Sports Afield. 
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the job and got it, and before noon were . 


headed westward, each perched on a siz- 
able load of boxes and barrels, and 
swinging our heavy bull-whips in cheer- 
ful emulation of our more experienced 
companions. 

No pleasant memories attach to -that 
particular trip. The roads were muddy 
—almost bottomless in places—and, 
through the 100 miles or more of piner- 
ies before the open country was reached, 
there was a stump or root to pull over 
every yard. One of the six steers of 
my team was lame in a foreleg; another 
had lost an eye and would shy from ev- 
ery black log on the blind side; still an- 
other had a holy horror of water and 
would swing out from the tongue at 
every puddle, staggering through it side~ 
wise. We campéd wherever night over- 
took us, and usually Father would attend 
to the unyoking and feeding, while I 
took my gun, and scouted around after 
game. In this way I killed several deer 
and turkeys, and once came very near 
getting killed myself. I shot at a turkey 
~another hunter was trying to creep on: 
the game was between the two of us and 
I guess my bullet cut pretty close to the 
other fellow. Any way, he rose up out 
of the brush and tore loose at me with 
a load of buckshot; but I dodged be- 
hind a tree and was not hit. I was 
tempted to shoot back, but, on second 
thought, decided it was better to run 
than have a killing on my conscience. 

After we struck the prairie there was 
no more big game, but the traveling was 
better by far. Still it was wearisome 
work plodding along at a snail’s gait, 
day after day, with the whole world, as 
it seemed, lying open to the sight around 
you. We were more than glad when we 
reached our destination, Witt’s Mills, 
and both of us so sick of the prairie 
that we seriously discussed turning back 
-at once. The only thing that prevented 
was our desire to see something of the 
buffalo and antelope that were reported 
as thick as sheep*in a pasture only a 
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few days’ ride farther west. It was not 
very plain how we should make wages 
killing this sort of game, as there was 
no market for the meat, and buffalo 
hunting for the robes was not yet the 
profitable business it later became; but 
our curiosity had to be satisfied. We 
bought saddles and three ponies—one for 
a pack animal—and traveled on by way 
of Fort Worth and Weatherford, then 
swinging northwest through the Palo 
Pinto hills. Here there was plenty of tim- 
ber but not the sort I had been used to 
seeing in other States, nor yet the 
healthy, vigorous. growth of the river 
bottoms in Eastern Texas. Most of it 
was scrub oak, cedar and mesquite, and 
it was broken with patches of prairie 
everywhere. Deer and turkey seemed 
to be plentiful. All through this country 
we found the ranchers and farmers on 
the constant watch for an Indian raid 
and we were continually warned against 
going much farther west. It was along 
about here that I saw my first prairie- 
dog town. Jack-rabbits I had seen ever 
since first striking the Texas prairies, 
but I never ceased to wonder at their 
size and speed and also at their trick of 
running on three legs as through crippled. 
In a hollow leading into the Keechi Val- 
ley we found where a small bear had just 
crossed the trail, and Father insisted up- 
on following him. The chase ended in 
the first berry patch, and we were well 
repaid for our time and trouble, for 
bear we found and killed was a ditt 
brown in color, instead of black, and in 
other respects was slightly unlike the 
bears we had been used to seeing. 
Shortly after leaving the Cross Tim- 
bers and entering the plains beyond, we 
sighted our first antelopes. There was 
a band of fifty or more, feeding on a 
level stretch where getting near them 
was out of the question. After that 
glimpse of prairie game nothing could 
have turned Father back before he had 
done some killing. We kept on probably 
50 miles farther west, until we reached 
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a little stream with scrubby timber along 
its banks, and here we camped for a 
week before getting our first antelope. 
They were the wariest creatures I had 
ever hunted, and our lack of knowledge 
of their habits was against us There 
was absolutely no cover to help us, ex- 
cept an occasional dry gully, and these 
seemed to never lead in the right direc- 
tion. At last, early one morning, I 
asked the privilege of directing the cam- 
paign for the day, for I had a plan which 
seemed likely to work out well. We had 
noticed that a band of a dozen or more 
had a favorite feeding ground on the 
slope of a ridge, and, when startled, 
would cross over the high ground and 
run down a shallow valley beyond. .I 
purposed stationing Father in range of 
this valley and driving the game to him, 
and had already selected a hiding place 
for him where there were some scattered 
rocks and a low growth of prickly pear. 
The scheme worked without a hitch and 
really better than we had hoped, for 
Father fired 10 shots at the antelope as 
they passed and got down four of them. 

A day or two later we broke camp 
and turned southward, having heard 
from some passing cowboys that we 
would find buffalo on the Colorado River, 
and that there would be less danger there 
frony Indians than farther west or up in 
the Canadian River country. But the 
search was a longer one than we had 
expected, for the herd had drifted. We 
finally found buffalo on the Concho—a 
bunch of 20 or 25—and ran them down as 
easily as though they had been domestic 
cattle. We chose a fat young heifer, 
cut her away from the rest, and Father 
killed her with a single shot through the 
heart. Maybe it would have been less 
easily done if we had found them on 
the open plain, but they had come into 
a mesquite valley to water and we were 
within rifle-shot before they observed us. 

“T don’t like this, Tred, ” said Father, 
as he sat on the carcass and filled his 
pipe. “It’s too much like butchering 


a beef just for the fun of skinning it. 
Let’s go back to the woods. ” 

“Tt wouldn’t be so bad if we could 
make any money at it,” said I, for the 
breadth and freedom of this new, strange 
plains life had begun to appeal to me 
and I disliked leaving it. “ Why could- 
n’t we stay out here and trap this win- 
ter?” 

“Too far south for the furs to be 
good,” was the reply, and it was con- 
clusive. We staid in that little valley 
long enough to smoke a supply of buf- 
falo meat for our journey and then 
turned our course due east, traveling leis- 
urely and occasionally stopping for a few 
days’ visit-at some ranch. Wherever we 
went we found ex-Confederate soldiers, 
and they all welcomed Father as they 
would a long-lost brother. It was the 
middle of June before we were again 
back in the pineries of Eastern Texas, 
and by that time we were about out of 
money. So we found work at a saw- 
mill at good wages, for Father hal once 
a little mill of his own and understood 
the business, while I was put in the com- 
missary to issue rations to the hands— 
most of them negroes—and keep their 
accounts straight. I didn’t like the job 
half so well as buffalo hunting—it was 
too confining. For three long. months 
I never fired a shot at game and never 
but once drew bead on a living target. 
A drunken mulatto tried to take forcible 
possession of a caddy of chewing to- 
bacco, drew a knife when I interfered, 
and would likely have killed me if the 
old Winchester had not been within 
reach. He proved amenable to that sort 
of an argument and I was very glad 
that it was not necessary to proceed be- 
yond a mere bluff. 

When October came around Father be- 
came restive. Every breeze from the 
northward brought suggestion of frost 
on shivering leaves, ice-fringes along the 
shores of forest pools, falling nuts, quack- 
ing mallards, bear tracks, steel-traps and 
dead-falls. He would awaken me in the 


night to talk over our old hunts; and 
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finally I decided the time was ripe for 
making a suggestion. “ Daddy,” said 
I, “the boss offered me $20 for my 
pony—and that pack-horse will carrv 
me just as well. If I sell Charlie, that’ll 
make about $150 we've got on hand, 
won't it?” He meditated a moment and 
said that it would. “ And if we'd start 
tomorrow we'd be somewhere in the 
north part of Arkansaw by the 1st of 
November—and that’s as soon as the 
furs are prime.” “Go to sleep, Tred, ” 
said he; but all night long I could hear 
him tumbling and tossing on his blank- 
ets. I was a little slow about gettine 
up next morning—as it happened to be 
Sunday—and the first thing I saw when 
I looked outdoors was Father saddling 
his horse. “Going somewhere ?” I asked. 
“ Don’t ask fool questions,” he snapped. 
“T’ve settled with the boss, and we’re 
going to pull out as soon as we can pack 
up. Texas is no place for a white man.” 





CHAPTER V. 

Of Various Seasons and Their Fruits. 

We made the mistake of ending our 
journey too soon. Father knew—none 
better than he—that Southern furs 
classed low in the market; but we struck 
a locality on the Washita River, south- 
east of Hot Springs, which promised so 
well as a trapping ground that he could- 
n’t persuade himself to quit it. We out- 
fitted at Camden—making the trip down 
the river in a dug-out—and were soon 
catching coon and mink considerably 
faster than we ever had before. We 
hunted a good deal, too, that winter, sell- 
ing lots of game to emigrant wagons 
bound to Texas, and gathering a good 
stack of deer skins. Our hard luck com- 
mencd in January, when our horses were 
stolen. We had taken the precaution of 
keeping one of them tied during the dav 
and both at night, so they would not 
wander far away. As we were camped 
in the edge of a canebrake, they could 
pick enough in 5 or 6 hours each day 
to keep them in good flesh. One stormy 
night some one untied their halter ropes 
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from the logs of our cabin and took the 
shortest road for the Indian Territory. 
We tracked the thieves a short distance, 
but they separated upon striking the 
hills and we had to give up the chase. A 
few days later I cut my foot badly while 
chopping firewood and was unable to 
walk for more than a month. About the 
middle of March we loaded our furs in a 
couple of bateaux and floated down the 
river until we could take a steantboat for 
New Orleans, and at that city we sold 
our winter’s catch—for $150. The same 
number of pelts taken 200 miles farther 
north would have brought three times 
the money. 

Father then took a notion to re-visit 
our old home neighborhood in Tennessee, 
where he had quite a number of near 
relatives; so our next stopping place 
was on the Obion, and I staid there two 
years, making my home with an elder 
brother, hunting and trapping in the 
winter and working at odd jobs during 
the warm months. Then my sister and 
her Yankee husband came to visit us 
and I went home with them. They were 
then living on the Illinois River below 
Peoria, where everybody you met was 
crazy about duck shooting and every 
third man was a market hunter. Here 
it was that I took my first lessons in 
wing-shooting, and in a little while I 
was as good a shot as the best. There 
was money to be made at the business 
and I settled down to it as a regular 
thing, bought a heavy 10-gauge Parker, 
boats and decoys, and trained a Scotch 
collie to retrieve from the water. I may 
mention here that Shep was the best re- 
triever I ever saw. Water never got too 
cold for him and no distance was too 
great for him to swim to reach a dead 
or crippled duck. I would have matched 
him against any water spaniel or Chesa- 
peake Bay dog on the river. I owned 
Shep four years and he was eventually 
killed by wolves in Northern Minnesota, 
as I shall relate farther on. 

In the spring after my arrival in IIli- 
nois, I was one day -coming down the 
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river in my skiff, when I ran across a 
Chicago gunner sitting astride a sawyer 
in the midst of the current. His boat 
had run up on the snag and turned over; 
then floated away and left him behind. 
He was nearly frozen, and it took the 
best part of a half-pint of whisky and 
an hour beside a hot fire to bring him 
around again. He had lost his gun-and 
decoys, but had a fat purse in his pocket 
and offered me $100 for saving his life, 
which I of course refused. Then he in- 
sisted on my going home with him to see 
a little of city life, and I eventually ac- 
cepted his invitation. He turned out to 
be a very nice fellow and his people 
seemed glad that I had kept him from 
drowning. They treated me like a king 
during the week I was with them and 
I guess we took in every theater of con- 
sequence in town; but they made the 
mistake of letting me run the streets in 
the daytime without a guard. One 
morning a man came to me ‘on Sfate 
Street and asked the way to a certain 
depot. He was new to the city, like 
myself, and I soon learned that he was 
from Boston, newly ordained to the min- 
istry, and going west to take up mission- 
ary work among the Indians. By all 
odds he was the pleasantest speaking, 
most companionable fellow I ever met, 
and the longer we talked the better I 
liked him. I mentioned my own business 
and he became interested at once—in- 
sisting that I should go to his hotel with 
him and relate some of my adventures. 
The place was close to the depot and 
we talked until it was nearly time for 
his train; and then he suddenly remem- 
bered that he had failed to cash a draft 
and «was wholly without money. I 
cashed it for him—of course I did! The 
amount was only $100 and I had about 
$125 with me. He embraced me before 
getting on his train and made me prom- 
ise to write to him. Dear old boy! I 
never saw him again—nor the purse he 
abstracted from my pocket—but my 


- friend and host took the draft off my 


hands without hinting that it was value- 
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less, nor did I learn the whole truth un- 
til long years afterwards. 

In the fall of 1873 I joined fortunes 
with a man named Truitt, bought a wag- 
on and team and set out for Colorado. 
Truitt was a market hunter like myself, 
but fancied that prospecting for gold 
mines would suit him better as a regu- 
lar business. He was much older than 
myself, a widower, and it was supposed 
that there were pages in his past that 
he would have preferred to forget. We 
agreed on most subjects, but he was a 
bit cranky in his love for Remington 
guns, while I swore by the Parker and 
held all others as naught. We were 
armed to the teeth with shotguns, re- 
peating rifles and revolvers, and ready 
for anything that fortune had in store 
for us. So it chanced that when, over 
in Western Iowa, we came upon a cou- 
ple of hunters who were making money 
shooting prairie-chickens for the East- 
ern markets, we forgot Colorado, gold 
mines and everything else, and engaged 
heart and soul in what was then practi- 
cally a new business. Our game was 
shipped over the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific road—then only recently built— 
and, what with low prices and high 
charges for freightage, it netted us verv 
little. Truitt soon became dissatisfied 
and wanted to quit. We were camped 
by a little stream, mink sign was abund- 
ant, and one day—mainly for amusement 
—I set three dead-falls and baited them 
with bits of prairie-chicken. The next 
morning I went to my traps, while Truitt 
got breakfast, and returned with three 
minks. Said I, “It’s getting pretty late 
for a wagon journey across the plains— 
let’s buy some traps and drift north into 
Minnesota.” “It’s a go,” said he; “furs 
bring cash anywhere, and that’s more 
than you can say of these blamed chick- 
ens!” 

But we were not to reach Minnesota 
that winter. Too much good trapping 
territory intervened; and, though Truitt 
never became very skillful as a trapper, 
we got all the furs we could reasonably 
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hope for without going so far. After a 
few days’ stop here and there and the 
other place, we eventually established 
ourselves on the Upper Des Moines 
where there was considerable timber an: 
a scattering of small ponds. Mink and 
coons were plentiful enough, and there 
were whole colonies of muskrats—some 
of them living in houses but the greater 
number in holes in the bank. I had never 
trapped rats before, but soon got onto 
their ways and could average 3 a night 
to every 5 traps set. During the winter 
I caught 6 otters, but they were very 
scarce. I suffered more from cold than 
ever before in my life. It was an unus- 
ually severe winter. Some of the shal- 
low ponds froze solidly to the bottom— 
a clear six feet of ice. 

A band of Sac and Fox Indians drop- 
ped into our neighborhood after we were 
fairly located, but, finding the -territorv 
already occupied, very courteously moved 
farther up the stream. They were quite 
neighborly after we became acquainted, 
coming around every day to beg or bor- 
row, but never stealing anything, though 
they had every chance to do so. The 
door of our cabin opened outwardly and 
fastened with a wooden button and when 
that was turned no Indian would attemnt 
to enter. There were seven lodges of 
them, and the Lord only knows how 
many Indians to the lodge. It was mv 
first introduction to the original owners 
of this great Western World, and I liked 
them a whole lot and spent every hour 
I could spare in their company. Thev 
were from a reservation in Tama County 
and had a permit from the Indian agent 

_to be absent a certain time on a hunt, 
but at the appointed day had to be back 
again. Among them was a young buck, 
named Wauko, who took a great notion 
to me, and whom I liked very well 
until he came to me with a remarkable 
business proposition. He had with him 


in his lodge his agéd mother and a sis- 
ter—the latter a plump, fairly good-look- 
ing squaw about 18 years old. It seemed 
that he chafed under the idea of being 
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held in restraint on the reservation and 
wanted to go to some wilderness country 
where he could hunt and fish all the 
year. So he proposed to me that we 
should kill Truitt and sink his body in 
the river, and then I could take the sister 
as my wife and we three would get in 
the wagon and drive hurriedly—some- 
where. He seemed to have no definite 
idea which way or how far we would 
have to journey to reach safety and end- 
less happiness. That part of it might 
be left to chance. I told him I would 
consider the plan, and that night I talked 
it over with Truitt and we decided to 
gather in our traps and leave before 
Wauko could interest some other Indian 
in his scheme and kill both of us. 

We made a hurried drive of about 20 
miles down the river; then took matters 
easier and commenced looking for new 
trapping grounds. It was a week before 
we. found a favorable locality. In fact, 
we accomplished but little more that win- 
ter in the way of fur taking; but the 
buyer at Des Moines gave us for our 
peltry a check for $312.70, which was 
not so bad for 3 months’ work. I sold 
to Truitt my interest in the wagon and 
team, for he had given up _ further 
thought of the Colorado trip and was 
thinking of starting a country newspa- 
per, while I was planning a visit to 
Father in Tennessee. 

But the next fall found me again in 
the North—this time in Minnesota. I 
wanted to do some trapping in a new 
country, and a fur dealer in St. Paul se- 
cured me the acquaintance of a store- 
keeper from the Kettle River country who 
was in town after asupply of goods. I 
journeyed back with him but staid if that 
region only a few weeks. The stories of 
deep snowfalls and a temperature of 40 
degrees below zero interested more than 
pleased me. I hired a guide and took a 
trip after a moose, but if there were ever 
moose in that region we failed to find 
proof of the fact. But we found wolves 
—lots of them—and on one occasion 
they made us trouble. Shep, my collie, 
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was with me and had become, by reason 
of his previous winter’s experience, very 
helpful in hunting any sort of game. He 
was a born trailer and afraid of nothing 
that walked on four feet. One evening, 
as I was coming in from a hunt, a deer 
sprang from the brush in a little hollow 
and I put a bullet squarely through him, 
but a little too far back. I was so close 
that I saw the blood spurt out at the sec- 
ond jump after the rifle cracked; but he 
ran on and Shep followed after. At the 
same moment a second deer jumped up a 
little ways to my right. I promptly 
knocked him down, but he staggered to 
his feet and I shot him again as he was 
rising. Still, he managed to get a hun- 
dred yards or more before falling. I 
bled him and then whistled for Shep, 
but the dog did not come. Presently J 
heard him barking’ a quarter-mile away, 
and knew from the sound that he was 
in the thick of some sort of a fight. I 
ran as fast as I could to reach him, but 
was too late: He died guarding the deer 
he had followed. I saw the deer on the 
ground, and near it five wolves snapping 
and tearing at something under their 
feet. One fell at the first shot and the 
others ran, but there were only two that 
got away. Since that day I have shot 
and poisoned wolves at every opportun- 
ity and there is still an open account be- 
tween us. 

I contracted a severe cold on that trip 
and the rest of the winter was spent in 
St. Paul, where I found work in a whole- 
sale store. The next winter I hunted 
with Father in the St. Francis sunk 
land, in Arkansaw, with very poor suc- 
cess. High waters spoiled trapping and 
a partial failure of the acorn crop drove 
the game away. In the spring we 
crossed over to the Cache River, and 
here Father took some Government land 
under the homestead law and I helped 
him build a house and clear a few acres 
around it. He had decided to marrv 
again, having fixed up a match with a 
widow in-Tennessee. I took care of 
the place while he went back after his 


wife, and then started on a long con- 
templated trip to the Rocky Mountains. 
This was in July of 1876. I traveled by 
way of the Union Pacific, spent a few 
days in Denver, and then went south- 
west into the Saguache Range. Here. 
I encountered with a rich Iowan named 
Sam Taylor, who was in the hills solely 
for sport. He had an expensive outfit, 
including a long-range Remington rifle 
that had cost him over $100. I still had 
my old rim-fire Winchester, but at Tay- 
lor’s advice I sold it and bought a Bal- 
lard “ Pacific ” single-shot from a pros- 
pector who had tired of mining and was 
going back East. I found this a very. 
good gun, never getting out of order 
and powerful enough for any kind of 
game. We killed deer, elk and mountain 
lions until we tired of the fun, and also 
2 or 3 bear, but no grizzlies. Our only 
serious incident occurred when he found 
a big black bear in a blind cafion where 
he had no chance to escape without run- 
ning over us. Taylor shot at him and 
missed. I fired next but the bullet struck 
too high between his ears and glanced 
off. Taylor had time for another shot, 
but was frightened and turned to run, 
and the bear charged right over him. Just 
then I planted a bullet in the right place 
—back of the shoulder—and that ended 
the fight. Taylor was worse scared than 
hurt, though the scratches arid bruises 
he could show would have satisfied any 
skeptic that there had been “ something 
doing.” I think he was glad when the 
snow came and ran us out of the hills. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Life Among the Cherokees. 


I parted company with Sam Taylor im 
Kansas City, to which point we had trav- 
eled in company on our return eastward. 
He was going back to his Iowa home, 
and confided in me that he would prob- 
ably marry on Christmas Day, which was 
then some two weeks away. His story 
interested me at the time, for I was 
young and romantic. The wedding was 
to be the climax of a love affair which 
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had commenced in his school days twen- 
ty years before, but’a misunderstanding 
had broken up the youthful engagement 
and both parties to it subsequently found 
other mates. They had lost sight of each 
other for eighteen years, and when they 
met again Taylor was a widower, while 
the woman was tied to a drunken crim- 
inal who made life miserable for her. She 
had ample grounds to secure a divorce, 
but lacked money to hire a lawyer to take 
charge of the case, and this Taylor had 
provided before starting upon a six 
months’ trip to Colorado. He had now 
received news that the divorce was 
granted, and seemed jubilantly happy. I 
bade him good-bye with congratulations 
and hopes of future bliss to compensate 
for the sorrows of the past; but the poor 
chap went directly to his death. The di- 
vorced husband had somehow tumbled to 
the facts in the case and was awaiting his 
arrival with a double-barrel shotgun. 

Taylor had insisted upon paying me 
good wages while I was with him, and 
had also bought my ticket for the East; 
so when he left I had a couple of hundred 
dollars in my pocket. I sold my Ballard 
and bought a single-barrel Phoenix shot- 
gun, being undecided where I would go 
next or what sort of an outfit I would 
need, but still feeling that I should have 
a gun of some kind. It is my experience 
that a genuine, dyed-in-the-wool back- 
woodsman would be as happy: without his 
coffee and tobacco as without some de- 
scription of a firearm. I have known 
old mossbacks to refuse to sell their rifles 
after they had gone stone blind, or were 
so helpless from rheumatism or paralysis 
that they couldn’t walk a step. I found 
that Phoenix in a second-hand store and 
gave a five-dollar bill for it, though the 
mainspring seemed a trifle weak and the 
barrel was badly dinted five or six inches 
back of the muzzle. I knew I could swap 
it for something in case it proved unre- 
liable, but for the time being it beat no 
gun mighty bad. 

From Kansas City I went to Fort 
Scott and there bought a pony and saddle 
and pulled south for the Indian Terri- 
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tory, having no particular objective point 
in view but feeling a hankering to learn 
something of the country. Traveling 
without a pack animal, I had to get 
along with a very limited camp outfit and 
in consequence did not enjoy the trip as 
well as I have some others. I had two 
blankets, a frying-pan and a quart cup, 
and my stock of provisions was limited 
to flour and coffee and a little lard. Gen- 
erally I could catch a chance to spend the 
night with some farmer, so long as I staid 
in Kansas; but when the line of the Na- 
tion was reached white people were less 
frequently met with. The winter had so 
far been an unusually open one, which 


was greatly to my advantage, but on my. 


third day in the Territory a regular bliz- 
zard blew up from the northwest and I 
had to hunt shelter long before night. I 
could see a belt of timber off to my right, 
and headed for it on the chance of find- 
ing a settlement. Just before hitting the 
line of trees an old Indian came riding 
along, heading for the open prairie. 

“Hi, there!” said I. “Which way 
house ?” 

He pointed along my back tracks. 

“How many miles?” 

Up went both hands with all the fingers 
spread wide. Ten miles, and right back 
into the open!’ Not for me! 

Knowing Indian nature pretty well, I 
cut him off a big chunk of chewing to- 
bacco before questioning further. 

“House?” I queried plaintively, sweep- 
ing my hand to take in all the wooded re- 
gion. He nodded and indicated the course 
I should go—then held up one finger. I 
would find shelter within a mile. 

A blazed path led me to an empty log 
cabin, just a‘mere hut with no sign of a 
floor, door or window shutters; but the 
ground inside was dry—which told of a 
tight roof—and, as one entire end of 
the structure had been omitted in build- 
ing, entrance was easy. I rode inside, 
unsaddled and tied my pony in one of 
the farther corners where the wind could 
not strike him. There was a heap of 
ashes in the middle of the cabin, to show 
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where its former occupants had built 
their fires. Wood was at hand, a little 
stream a few yards away furnished cof- 
fee water, and in an hour I had eaten, 
smoked, and was ready to roll in my 
blankets for the night. There is not the 
slightest doubt in my mind but that I ad- 
ded thirty years to my earthly term by 
going to sleep at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon. I was never easily awakened when 
in need of rest, and the Indian who di- 
rected me to the cabin had planned to cail 
around just after midnight for my horse, 
gun and other valuables. By rights he 
should have found me with not more 
than four hours’ sleep to the good—and 
four are considerably less than nine. I 
was lying with my right arm across my 
gun, and his attempt to remove it awoke 
me instantly. There was a little light 


from the fire—just enough to show me - 


that the man kneeling by my side held a 
big knife between his teeth, and my left 
hand caught the hilt of that. knife in- 
stantly. I suppose this was the one move 
on my part that he had not foreseen; 
any way, he was “rattled” and lost valu- 


. able seconds trying to hold to that slick 


blade with his teeth. I must have nearly 
jerked his head from his body before he 
finally thought to use his hands, and by 
that time I was on my feet. He caught 
my left wrist with a double grip, and at 
the same moment the buti of the shotgun 
in my right hand dropped across his skull 
with an overhanded blow. I must have 
struck hard, for the stock snapped under 
my hand—the butt and barrel falling in 
different directions. Mr. Indian went 
down at the same instant. I thought at 
first that he was dead, but, as a matter of 
precaution, tied him hand and foot with 
my pony’s stake-rope. Then I stirred up 
the fire, filled and lighted my pipe and 
awaited developments. In a few minutes 
he opened his eyes and' greeted me with a 
surprised grunt. I held up the knife for 
his observation and then drew it sugges- 
tively across my throat. 

“No kill,” he said. ‘ Me good Injun 
—got paper from Dodd.” 
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“ Who in thunder is Dodd? ” I queried. 

“ Big white man—cut tree—give Injun 
blanket.” 

This was not very definite, but after 
a while I gathered that a white man was 
camped about three miles south of the 
cabin—possibly running a saw-mill—for 
my captive, when questioned, persisted 
in making a strange buzzing sound with 
the imitation of a steam whistle at the 
end of it. I cautioned him to whistle 
softly, emphasizing the warning with that 
big knife in a way that won obedience, 
and finally fished the paper he had spoken 
of from the mixed contents of a beaded 
bag which hung around his neck. “ Crazy 
Blackbird,” it said, “is a good Indian— 
when he is asleep. I guarantee that he 
will not steal—redhot stoves or anything 
too big to carry away—nor lie any faster 
than he can talk. Give him ‘something 
to eat—preferably Rough on Rats or fly 
paper. FRANK Dopp.” 

“Paper all right? ” queried the Indian, 
anxiously. 

I assured him that it was, but, to make 
doubly certain, I would go and see Dodd 
about it as soon as it grew light enough 
to ride. In the meantime he would have 
to lie as he was and keep very quiet. 
Crazy Blackbird grumbled a little at this, 
but the sight of the knife quieted him. 
My first thought now was to repair my 
gun, if possible. It was useless without 
a butt stock and I might stand in the 
need of a weapon at any moment. The 
break was squarely across at the grip. I 
was puzzled how to patch it, but event- 
ually hit upon a plan and found all need- 
ed material right in the cabin. Some one 
had tacked a soap box against the wall 
for a cupboard, and I tore this down and 
knocked it to pieces to get the nails. A 
piece of a hickory axe-handle furnished 
the side splints and I made them good 
and heavy, letting them run clear back to 
the butt plate and forward to as far as 
they could go without projecting above 
the barrel. I nailed them solidly to the 


wood ; but the front ends required wrap- 
ping in place, and my only chance was te 
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work one of Blackbird’s buckskin mocas- 


sins into strings. I apologized for the 
liberty taken, but fear that his wrath re- 
mained unappeased. Tle job was well 
over by daylight and still no more Indians 
had put in an appearance. As I rode 
away Blackbird’s pony was discovered 
tied in a thicket and I could see by the 
tracks that no other horses had been 
near. Following the course my compass 
indicated as south, in a half-hour a mill 
whistle bleated shrilly a little distance to 
my left, and five minutes later I was 
picking a way around the fallen treetops 
in a chop-out. I found Dodd readily, 
presented as credentials the paper I had 
taken from Crazy Blackbird, and told my 
story as briefly as possible. Dodd walked 


* under the mill shed, caught at the whistle 


rope and gave the “ cow-on-the-track ” 
locomotive signal with the expertness of 
a veteran engineer. 

“That’s for the chief, Tommy Sor- 
ghum,” he said. “His name ain’t quite 
that, but I’m not here for the sole pur- 
pose of studying Cherokee nomenclature. 
I frequently give that toot-a-toot signal 
and, when it don’t mean h—Il to pay, it 
means whiskey and always brings him a- 
running. Don’t know where he hung out 
last night, but I reckon he’s somewhere 
in the Solomon Two-feathers settlement 
across the creek and wiil likely show up 
by the time you eat breakfast. Come over 
to the grub shanty.” 

Sure enough, Tommy Sorghum 
walked in on us while I was eating—a 
short, fat Indian, bow-legged from much 
horseback riding, and too badly scarred 
about the face to be handsome. A knife 
gash had crippled his right hand, but 
the fingers would still crook around a 
quart bottle, as I had opportunity to ob- 
serve. Dodd gave him my story, show- 
ing the broken gun for proof, and Tom- 
my laughed gleefully when he saw the 
copious wrappings of buckskin. Then 
he walked across the room, took down a 
rawhide bull whip from its nail, ran the 
lash through his. fingers and grinned 
again. He was still grinning, when an 
hour later, he rode back to the mill. 
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“Dam good whip,” he said, as he hung 
it back in its place, but I noticed the 
“cracker ” was missing and the lash was 
stained red for half its iength. There 
had been happenings in that little cabin 
in the woods and doubtless Crazy Black- 
bird was feeling crazier than ever. 

I staid a week with Dodd and would 
probably have remained longer, but he 
was short-handed at the time and contin- 
ually hinting that I could make good 
wages cutting logs at a dollar a thousand. 
I was just then in no humor for work, 
though I did improve a couple of days 
in shaping a new stock for my gun. The 
job paid me better than I had any right 
to expect, for in taking the butt plate 
from the old stock I discovered a hole 
in the wood plugged securely with bees- 
wax, and in that hole were two ten-dollar 
bills, rolled tightly and wrapped in oiled 
silk. Evidently the old Phoenix was a 
gun with a history. 

On leaving the mill 1 bore eastward 
into Arkansas, sold my pony at Fort 
Smith, gave $10 to boot in a gun trade 
for a double-barrel 8-guage muzzle load- 
er, and shot geese and ducks through 
February and March along the sandbars 
of the Arkansas River. The first of April 
found me at Dardanelle, and here I hired 
to a timberman who was taking a raft 
of black walnut down to New Orleans; 
Some of my readers know that walnu 
is a very heavy wood and must be rafte 
with lighter logs as “ floaters,” so in r 
ity our walnut raft was something m 
than half ash. In course of time we 
clear of the Arkansas all right, but our’ 
third day on the Mississippi ended disas+ 
trously. A big steamer was passing on 
its way up-stream, and our head oar was 
watching it and forgot to keep a lookout 
for snags, letting us run into a regular 
nest of sawyers. For a few minutes there 
was a popping of pins and smashing of 
splice-poles, and then I found myself 
straddle of a big ash log right in the mid- 
dle of the river. The captain of the 







steamer was kind enough to delay his 
voyage a few minutes for the sake of 
picking up four unlucky raftsmen—which 
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is something few steamboat men would 
have done—but our logs were sunk or 
scattered past gathering again, and all 
our camping outfit and spare clothes were 
at the bottom of the Mississippi. My 
money, all in gold twenties, was in a belt 
around my waist, and it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that a man of my financial 
standing had no business following the 
river for a living. I wanted to see my 
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new step-mother, and [ knew Father 
would be interested in my Colorado bear 
stories and probably have some fresh 
hunting yarns of his own to tell. Three 
days later I listened to them in detail, 
but they were not particularly interesting 
to a fellow just returned from a season 
in the Rocky Mountains. 


To be continued. 


CAMPING OUT ON THE NORTH SHORE. 


By ELLEN ERG. 


LINKING eyes, star- 
ing eyes; eyes that 
disappeared in one 
place, only to reap- 
pear in another—that 
was what I saw night 
after night, shining 
out of the darkness 
that surrounded our 
camp-fire in the Ca- 
nadian wilds. It was 
new experience for 
us women—four in a 
party of eight who 
were tired of “civili- 
zation” and had de- 
cided to know by ex- 
perience just what 
“roughing it” meant. 

Most of the north 
shore of Lake Supe- 
rior has never been 

“improved” by the hand of man. It is 

just as Nature left it. There are rocks, 
and rocks, and more rocks. Even the 

beachy shore is rock-lined—“shingles” 
it is called. And in proportion as there 
is an abundance of rocks, there is a scar- 
city of inhabitants. I saw only two per- 
sons other than those of my own party 
for the several weeks I was lost to the 
world, and they were two men making 

a precarious living picking up timber 
along shore—stuff that storms had 
washed off the decks of lumber barges. 

Our camp—a three-tented-city—was on 











a cute little island in Indian Harbor, 
some 25 miles from Michipicoten, sep- 
arated from the mainland by a narrow 
but deep bay. When the camp-fire 
blazed at night, the beasts of the woods, 
consisting of bear, moose, deer and 
smaller animals, came down to the water 
and with the curiosity born in them 
gazed at the burning logs. Of course I 
didn’t see them; only we caught the 
reflection of the fire in their eyes. But 
in the morning, when we examined the 
sandy beach on the mainland—by the 
way, the only spot for miles around 
where there was any sand—the tracks 
they had left in the moist earth could 
be plainly seen. I don’t believe the 
curiosity of these four-footed residents 
of the primeval forest was any greater 
than ours; and all the men in the party 
tore out their hair in great bunches, as 
it were, for neglecting to bring guns. 
You see it was a fishing not a hunting 
party, and the order had gone forth to 
leave behind everything not absolutely 
necessary. Besides, those comprising 
this particular party had no idea how 
extremely wild the north shore of Lake 
Superior really is. 

Camping in. the wilds has its incon- 
veniences. You must resolve not to be 
sick, for there are neither physicians nor 
medicine within calling distance. You 
must expect, also, to be tormented with 
sandflies, mosquitoes and _ crawling 
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things. During the daylight it is warm 
enough, but when the sun sets a chill 
comes that only a good camp-fire can 
banish. Then truly “all the comforts of 
home” loom up and take on unduly fas- 
cinating proportions. The good bed— 
where is it? Not even the latest col- 
lapsible cot can take the place of what 
you are accustomed to sleep on, no mat- 
ter how tired you may be. And O! 
you do get tired on a rocky shore and 
in the woods! It is hard work, disgrace- 
fully wearying work, to be forever step- 
ping over rocks and fallen trees and 
jumping from slippery stone to slippery 
stone across trout streams, no matter 
how beautiful they are.- As the night 
drops down, the chill is sure to pene- 
trate the thin canvas. Then “ Blessed 
be the inventor of the hot-water bag” 
mutters the wise one with an inkling of 
its usefulness in the wilds, for there is 
comfort when it is tucked away at the 
foot of the couch and its gracious warmth 
enfolds tired limbs. Still, if one has 
forgotten to bring along a hot-water bag, 
a substitute can be found in a heated 
rock or two, wrapped in any old rag. 
Certainly such foolishness is evidence of 
an enervated system, but what better can 
be expected of people living in the city 
all the year round and only managing to 
get a sniff of fresh air once in a twelve- 
month? 

What did we eat? Well, fish in the 
first place. For the first time in our 
lives we all had more fresh trout than 
it was possible for us to consume. As 
for the pickerel, found in the little lakes 
just back from the shore, we caught 
these “pirates” just for the pleasure of 
the catching. Many a string was dragged 
into camp, only to be thrown away and 
to become food for the gulls. The 


pickerel bit on any old thing, but the 
best luck was with a piece of bacon 
rind crudely cut in the shape of a small 
fish. Then we had pounds and. pounds 
of salt pork, a bag of flour, canned 
goods, baking powder, condensed milk, 
and a few pots and pans. 


All this lug- 
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gage had been put into bags—no trunks 
allowed—and when the steamer that 
brought us from Sault Ste. Marie crept 
as near shore as was safe, the whole lot 
of us with the baggage was bundled into 
a couple of rowboats and the men 
“pulled for the shore.” 

Rkanded at last, we found rocks and 
water to the right and to the left of us, 
while right before us, coming down to 
the very shore was the primeval forest! 
To fly, by steamers in a couple of days 
from where there are 50,000 persons to 
the square mile to where there is not 
one human being to ten square miles, 
was a new sensation. There we were 
free to commune with Nature, truly, 
and if it hadn’t been for that row of 
eyes every night, blinking and staring 
and appearing and disappearing, my 
sleep might have been sounder. Still, 
after the first few days, the wild animals 
so near became familiar, and as none of 
them deigned to call in the daytime, there 
came a contempt that finally banished 
them from my mind. Only when some 
strange unearthly sound broke the still- 
ness of the night, did I wonder what all 
the commotion was about. Some of the 
party might have covered their heads, 
but not I! 

Who has ever followed an Indian trail ? 
How romantic it sounds! To call a 
trail a “path” is simply a name for 
nothing. The only evidence to us ten- 
derfeet of a trail was a few blazed trees; 
but it really was a trail and it showed 
the party one day the way from the 
lake’s shore to the Gargantua river, which 
sings merrily around great rocks, rushes 
impetuously through ravines and falls 
gracefully over water-worn _precipices. 
Here were found fool fish that bit at 
almost anything, so eager were they to 
be fed. As the Indian trail showed us 
the way over, it also took us back to 
camp; and though every limb ached with 
the unusual exertion, yet the string of 
trout—the fish of all fish—that I brought 
back had a delicacy of taste when fried 
over the camp-fire with a bit of salt 

































GARGANTUA FALLS.—One of Our Favorite Pools. 
Amateur photo by JUDSON GREN ELL. 
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pork, that it is impossible to equal in 
the best planned kitchen in any city. 
“How much and what shall I take to 
eat if I go camping?” is a question that 
has been asked me many times. Bless 
you! what do I know about your appe- 
tite and your likings! But then, in a 
general way, I can give you a hint or 
two. I once read, somewheres, that a 
day’s rations for a soldier was a pound 
of bread and a pound of meat. The 
Army commissary of today has improved 
on this, for now vegetables play an im- 
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night, telling real or imaginary expe- 
riences, this “sweet” link unites civi- 
lization and savagery. 

I decline to supply a precise list of 
eatables. It would be giving away one’s 
appetite. Only remember that in the 
woods what would appear a big meal 
in the city dwindles into nothingness, 
almost, when the fresh air and the un- 
usual exertion sharpen appetites into 
startling proportions. Two pounds 
apiece of everything for each day the 
camp is running will not be far from 
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Amateur photo by JUDSON GRENELL. 





portant part in the food supply. In 
those days canned goods were not yet 
born, and it is right there that the up- 
to-date camper can revel in good things. 
Help yourself to everything the market 
affords, but do not forget beans, prunes, 
dried peaches, the usual condiments, self- 
raising pancake flour, sugar, tea, coffee, 
salt pork, bacon, and, above all other 
“extras,” a box or two of candy! 
While gossiping around the camp-fire at 


correct. There is always something to 
eat that the woods and streams supply: 
fish, or game, or berries; though it is 
not safe to place much reliance in a lot 
of amateur sportsmen who cannot dis- 
criminate between bait for morning and 
evening fishing. You will soon find that 
your good or bad luck depends on your 
knowledge of fish habits, and that game 
cannot be brought into camp by every 
Tom, Dick and Harry. 


And the baggage! It is really “ bag- 
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gage.” Supply houses for sportsmen 
keep these bags, or you can just use the 
every-day grain bag of commerce. And 
it is wonderful how many blankets and 
other stuff a bag will hold. They are 
easily handled, are unbreakable, make 
a passable cushion or pillow, and are 
democratic enough to suit the most 
plebeian taste. Of course it isn’t “ re- 
spectable ” to leave town without two or 
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ing you. Why! all the women had with 
them that they could call their own, were 
traveling suits and a change of under- 
clothing, together with a serviceable 
dress apiece that had seen better days 
but was just the thing in which to roam 
the woods. No; bloomers were tabooed. 
[I was willing to be “ wild” but I declined 
to be wild enough for that kind of dress. 


Still, often, when pushing through 
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INDIAN HARBOR. 





three trunks. To slip away with your 
clothes in bags? ridiculous! how the 
neighbors will talk! But just remember 
that you are taking a camping trip in 
order to gain new experiences; anybody 
can poke off to the seaside or to a moun- 
tain resort with a lot of luggage; but 
you can’t take your trunks into the wilds 
—at least not into the wilds of Canada, 
such as was the trip of which I am tell- 


thickets, a desire for the instant did flit 
through my brain for apparel as simple 
and serviceable as that the men wore. Of 
course such a desire was never acknowl- 
edged—to the men. 

The matter of bedding requires 
thought. Four blankets for each couple 
is not too much—two above and two be- 
low. If your couch is made of spruce 
boughs, a couple of blankets help to 
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hide the location of the larger limbs— 
until near morning—and the other two 
blankets are none too many to make you 
comfortably warm. If you take with 
you a cot of the folding kind, it will 
be just the same: two below to keep out 
the cold as well as two above. Any 
old thing will do for a pillow—one of 
the bags stuffed with the softest odds 
and ends. Sheets? Nay, nay! load not 
yourself down with such evidences of an 
effete civilization. The time will come 
when, tired out after a day’s tramping, 
you will just throw yourself on your 
bed, and, drawing around you a blanket 
or two, be lost to the world; and you 
will not even take the trouble to undress! 
Awful? of course it is; but this is camp- 
ing out, you know, and many a fine dis- 
tinction will be knocked out of you before 
you get back home. It is all in the 
game and the hand should be bravely 
played to the very end. 

It did seem, at times, that the incon- 
veniences connected with camping out 
were really too much to be borne with 
equanimity. I shall never—no, never— 
forget what a disappointment it was to 


find that our last treasure in the way of* 


eating—a cabbage—was wormy and all 
our condensed milk sour! The larder 
was running low; fish was uneatable— 
we had had our fill. And the steamer 


FUN AND TROUT 


By C, 


The latter part of April, 1904, Ches, 
Win, Neal and the writer were busily 
engaged in getting our fishing tackle and 
packs in readiness for a 4 days’ trip into 
the wilds of McKean, Elk and Cameron 
Counties, to the headwaters of Patatoe 
Creek, County Line Run, Straight Creek, 
Elk Run and Driftwood Branch, for 
brook trout. We had obtained permis- 
sion to use a hunter’s cabin located less 
than 1 mile from the headwaters of either 
of the above streams; hence we would 
have ample room to avoid interfering with 
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that was to take us back to civilization 
would not be due for two entire days! 
But woman’s ingenuity came to the 
rescue. There was a little flour left, and - 
a bit of strained honey, and a small dab= 
of butter, and plenty of baking powder. ~ 
Odds and ends of discarded canned goods * 
were hunted up, and really the final meals : 
were, after all, better than the first. But 
perhaps it was the wild woods appetite 
that gave an appetizing flavor to every- 
thing. We had become accustomed to 
the smoke, knew how to make just 
enough fire to answer our purpose, and 
had no particular objection to a fly or 
two where they did not belong. At any 
rate there were no snakes or lizards or 
curious people snooping around seeing 
how we were dressed. I hate snakes and 
lizards and curious people. After all, 
we didn’t care very much how we looked: 
_that was part of the fun of the situa- 
tion. When at last was heard the 
steamer’s whistle, calling us to break 
camp and hasten aboard, the captain and 
crew saw eight healthy and happy men 
and women, with appetites like those of 
alligators and complexions a few shades 
darker than the law of polite society 
allows. That trip has lasted us for a 
year, and now all are crazy to try an- 
other one—wilder, longer, more muscle- 
wearying, also more mind-invigorating. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A. DUKE. 


each other in our endeavor to capture the 
little fellows. The morning of April 21 
found us on our long drive of 30 miles 
to J. B. Oviatt’s home, the last house up 
the south fork of Patatoe Creek, which 
we reached about 2 o’clock. We left the 
team here and pushed on with packs—go 
to 55 lbs. apiece—some 9 or 10 miles to 
our camp, which finally was reached just 
at dark. What with having lost the trail 
several times, fighting our packs, stumb- 
ling and falling, I tell you we had that 
tired feeling good and a-plenty. This 











last part of our trip was through a virgin 
forest, some 15 miles square, that had 
never seen an axe, save in the hands of 
deer and bear hunters. After a good sup- 
per of bacon, coffee, bread and beans, we 
were somewhat refreshed, but our long 
ride and carry had told on us, and we 
did not talk and _smoke long before 
spreading our blankets and turning in, 
to let our feet cool and rest our weary 
bones. 

At 4 o’clock some one awoke and said 
it was time to get up. I told him to shut 
up and go to sleep, and that we had just 
got to bed. However, nothing else would 
do the wakeful one; so, after trying for 
some time to get over the bunk rail, I 
finally succeeded, and out I came and 
struck on one stiff leg and over I went in 
a heap upon the floor. Gathering myself 
up, I found I was stiff and sore all over 
from the terrible experience of the day 
before. We all went down to the stream 
and washed; then got the bacon and cof- 
fee on the fire and were soon eating a 
hearty breakfast by candlelight. 

We decided which particular stream 
each should take, and, after. preparing 
ourselves a cold lunch for noon, started 
out just at break of day. Three of the 
boys took Driftwood Branch and its trib- 
utaries, while I pursued a due east course 
and struck the headwaters of Elk Run 
about 1 mile away. Both streams run 
about south from 1 to 2 miles apart. I 
fished down-stream with good success 
for some 3 miles, catching 50 good ones, 
and then turned due west over the moun- 
tains and struck Driftwood where Cherry 
Run comes in, about 2 miles from the 
cabin. I was in the act of taking a 
drink, when I heard a commotion down- 
stream, and, looking up, saw Neal com- 
ing toward me, wet to his necktie. I 
asked where he had been and whether 
or no he had seen any of the other boys. 
He replied, “I don’t know exactly—all 
over, I guess. I haven’t seen a soul since 
morning.” Come to find out he had 
been seeking the cabin for some time, 
having neglected to mark where he had 
struck the main stream. 
where he had got so wet, and he said he 
had undertaken to walk a dry beech log 
across the creek, and the bark had given 
way and let him into the deepest durned 
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I asked him ° 
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hole in the whole stream. He wanted 
to know where the cabin was, for he had - 
been seeking for it all day and wanted 
to go and see what it looked like. Say, 
readers, if you were acquainted with this 
fellow, it would do you more good than 
a barrel of medicine to listen to his oft- 
repeated tale of woe about the happen- 
ings of the morning. 

About the time we finished cleaning 
our trout, Ches and Win came in with a 
nice lot, and the count showed about 40 
fish to the rod, which is a very good catch 
these days. Supper over, we sat and 
played cards until about 12 o’clock; then 
turned in, only to be aroused shortly by 
a whining noise outside. Neal said, “Do 
you hear that?” I was listening, and 
about that time Ches and Win woke up 
and we lit a candle, took our revolvers 
and went outside. Three porcupines were 
around a stump that had been salted for 
their benefit, busily talking porcupine 
talk and eating the stump. We after- 
wards found out that porcupines were 
very plentiful in these hemlock woods. 
After this incident we slept the sleep of 
the just until daylight. That morning we 
got our duffle together and fished down 
the west and south branches on our re- 
turn to civilization. We had elegant fish- 
ing clear to Oviatt’s house, some 7 miles, 
and arrived there in good time to clean 
our catch and prepare for supper. We 
found we had about 400 trout to take 
home. Nothing happened this day out 
of the ordinary, save that we each had a 
great, big, fat feather bed to sleep in that 
night—quite a treat at this late day, 
when mattresses and hemlock boughs 
are all the go. O! but how I did sleep 
and enjoy it! and we were all nicely rest- 
ed for our long ride home, which we 
reached before dark, having stopped at 
Smithport (the county seat of McKean 
County) to show the anglers there what 
we could do to the trout. But I will tell 
you all right here that no one stops there 
any more, as the law now reads: “All 
under 6 inches must be returned to the 
water.” The jail and our game warden’s 
home are both there, and the average 
trout fisher lacks sufficient funds to meet 
the fines likely to arise. 





HOW WE BESTED THE FAVORITE. 


By C. C. ROWETT. 


6¢ O; racing isn’t what it used to 


be,” said the handsome grey- 

haired old horseman. “Every 
department in the sporting world is be- 
coming professionalized, and that among 
the others. We have professional horse- 
men, professional prize fighters, profes- 
sional tennis players and golfers, and by 
and bye, by George! we’ll have profes- 
sional ping-pongers and flinch artists! 
Yes, 
The commercial 


“‘More money in it that way? 
that’s the trouble. 
spirit is the curse of the world of sport. 
It’s all a money-making enterprise now 


and tricky as the deuce. The love for 
racing as a gentleman’s pastime has 
passed away. 

“‘Of course, we made money in the 
old days. Thousands changed hands 
when gentlemen made their own book 
without the aid of my friends of the 
the little blackboards. Good fellows, 
many of them, and friends of mine. 
But in the old days the lads who didn’t 
know a Derby champion from a selling 
plater hadn’t the chance they have now 
to lose their employers’ money in this 
infernal long-distance pool selling. 

“I well remember the first match the 
General and I won, after we came back 
in’65. We brought with us a beautiful 
bay horse named Charlie, and an ambi- 
tion to raise and perhaps race thorough- 
breds. Yes, the ambition materialized. 
Our colors were seen on most of the 


tracks in the country from Saratoga to 
Denver, and we didn’t miss the South- 
ern race meetings, either. 

“Bay Charlie had been the General’s 
charger for about a year before the war 
closed and had carried him on many a 
battlefield, and incidentally had carried 
the regiment’s money safe on a good 
many improvised race tracks about Cor- 
inth and other places further South. 
That’s the horse that saved the Gener- 
al’s life by sheer speed and jumping 
power down in Mississippi, when the 
guerrillas nearly nabbed him. 

“The little southern Illinois town, 
which had been our home ever since we 
came over from England in the late fif- 
ties, seemed more like home than ever 
when we got back, but it was far enough 
down to be on the upper edge of Egypt 
and our blue uniforms were only popular 
with about half of the people. The rest 
were copperheads. We found the local 
sporting world gone wild over a little 
buckskin mare owned by Wes Pockle- 
son—one of the keenest racing men and 
bitterest copperheads in that section— 
and when some of the boys of the old 
regiment declared that Charlie could 
beat the county champion, it looked like 


. a renewal of hostilities. ~ 


“Pock thought his mare could win, 
but that crowd wasn’t betting it’s money 
onathink. It wanted a certainty. So 
the match was only talked around fora 
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while and while Pock hung fire we had 
plenty to keep us busy. We had bought 
a nice farm north of town with plenty 
of good grazing land and a house and 
barn. We were planning for stables to 
accommodate the mares we soon bought 
and were negotiating for other stock. 
One day the General drove Charlie over 
to Boonville, about 18 miles away. The 
horse was gaited and drove perfectly, 
and, while he was not exhausted when 
he returned, he was not so fresh as 
when he started, either. The General 
drove slowly on his return and reached 
home after dusk. 

“Well, sir, that was the night, as it 
happened, that Pockleson and his crowd 
had planned to make a sure thing of the 
match. Charlie was housed in the old 
barn at some distance from the house, 
and about midnight Pock and his crowd 
slipped the horse from his stall. The 
old race track was about half-way back 
to town and there they had the mare 
waiting and there that outfit had a beau- 
tiful trial spin. The result was satisfac- 
tory to them, though it wouldn’t have 
been called conclusive to a man con- 
versant with all the facts. 

‘“‘ Next day the General met our friend 
on the public square and Pock was 
smiling as a basket of chips. Said he’d 
been so busy he’d not been able to get 
out to see our Kentucky horse, but he 
had a little mare that he thought could 
show him the way; she wasn’t much, 
perhaps, but he was willing to put up or 
shut up if Dick would do likewise. 

“The General’s temper wasn’t the 
slowest in the world and he had plenty 
of confidence in Charlie, so the match 
was made for a week from that day. 

“Of course, it got noised around that 
Lady would race the Kentucky horse 
and that the wise ones called her a sure 
winner. It seemed queer to me. We 
could get too good a price. But we 
went out to the barn and looked at Bay 
Charlie a while. Then we felt better 
and took anything we could get. Still, 
I thought it would do no harm to see 
some of our friends, so the General and 
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' I rode into town the next afternoon. 
There were too many people in the 
secret of the trial spin and a good friend 
of ours came to us and begged us to 
call it off. ‘You're bound to lose, boys,’ 
he said; ‘those fellows say that Lady 
just walked away from your horse at the 
trial spin. You can’t afford to lose all 
that money.’ 

“I started to speak, but the General 
glanced at me and I waited. He thought 
a minute and then said slowly, ‘She did, 
did she? When was that, you said?’ 

“*Why, Tuesday night, of course,’ 
said Tom. Then he noticed our faces. 
‘You didn’t know?’ he asked all in a 
hurry. The General thought again. At 
last he said, ‘Tom, how much money 
can you raise between now and the 
match?’ Tom didn’t ask any questions. 
He just said, ‘I’ll tell you tomorrow. 
Meet me at the drug store at 5 o'clock.’ 

“Next day when the General met him 
he had raised $235. Heasked no ques- 
tions then, either, but gave Dick the 
money and we took every bet we could 
get, no matter what the odds. By noon 
of the day before the match that crowd 
of copperhead sports had every cent 
they possessed up on the buckskin mare. 

“The match was to be at 3 o'clock 
on the race-track where the trial of speed 
had come off in the moonlight a week 
before. The place was jammed and the 
fence giving way by half-past 2. There 
was no grand stand but most of the men 
were on horseback, so it didn’t matter. 
Precisely at 3 o’clock the horses danced 
out on the track. The little mare was 
certainly a picture and looked fit to 
carry any man’s money, except that she 
seemed a trifle under-sized. Bay Charlie 
was fit. Light as a feather, head up, 
eyes flashing, coat like satin, he looked 
the Kentucky thoroughbred all over 
—the king of all horses. There was 
a murmur from the crowd. Some of 
them had seen him before but not in 
racing trim. Every man there had been 
raised with horses and knew them like 
a book and they couldn’t understand 

what Pockleson had told them. They 
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had seen many a sure thing fail to come 
off and some tried to hedge. There 
was no jockeying for place that day. 
The beauties whirled in their tracks and 
were off at the crack of the pistol. The 
boy who rode Charlie had ridden him at 
the regimental matches and he just sat 
still and looked happy. Charlie could 
run his own race. 

“At first they were neck and neck 
but the pace was too fierce. Before the 
half was passed Lady’s jockey had gone 
to the whip. The crowd watched 
silently—now and then an oath or a 
sharp word of wonder sounding like the 
snap of a whiplash. By the time the 
quarter was reached there was no doubt 
left. Charlie walked away from the 
buckskin mare as if she were standing 
still and the crowd saw its money melt- 
ing with every stride of our bay. 

“He was fresh as a daisy when he 
came under the wire. We met him out 
on the track and he rubbed his nose 
against the General’s sleeve as I blan- 
keted him. The crowd shouted. All 
the sporting money in the county was 
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‘on the little mare but they were game. 





They knew a good horse when they saw 
one and they liked him. 

“Pock couldn’t understand it. He 
had a wicked look in his eye as he 
started toward the General and I thought 
I saw his hand motion toward his hip 
pocket. I edged a little nearer. We 
were husky lads in those days and Dick 
would always rather fight than eat. I? 
O no! I’m a peaceable sort of chap. 

“Pock looked at us a moment and 
then his hand dropped. Still, the situa- 
tion was a trifle strained until the Gen- 
eral asked in that soothing voice of his 
if the track was as fast as it was the 
night of the trial spin. Then the crowd 
howled. When they quieted down Dick 
said that if they had come up to the 
house that night we could have told 
them that Charlie had gone a matter of 
thirty odd miles that day and wasn’t as 
fresh as usual. 

“Yes, we made a killing. But racing 
is spoiled for us old fellows now—full 
of professionalism and tricky as the 
deuce.” 


BE THOU A KING BUT I A FISHERMAN. 


By J. D. LOGAN. 


What though thy head be crowned, 
And blaring trumpets sound 

The people forth thy pageantry to scan, 
Thy diadem dost bear 
To thee but carking care— 

Nay, be thou a King but I a fisherman! 


I reck not if thou rule, 
So I but have my pool 
And mountain stream and lake, where troll I can 
With baited line that snares 
Their sportive mariners — 
Nay, be thou a King but I a fisherman! 


Thou hast thy palace fine, 
While lowliest hut is mine, 
Rough-hewn, half-open to the sky’s wide span: 
But there as the days go by, 
I lord it leisurely— 
Nay, be thou a King but I a fisherman! 














A CAMERA ADVENTURE IN CUBA. 


By GEORGE CUTLER SHARP. 


Camp CoLuMBIA, Havana, March 3, 1899. 

To the Adjutant-General, 

First Division, Seventh Army Corps: 

Sir: I have the honor to ask permission to 
visit the city of Havana from 9 a. m., March 4, 
1899, to 9 p. m., March 4, 1899, for the purpose 
of taking photographs. Very respectfally, 

GEORGE C. SHARP. 

Such was my application for a pass, 
written with ink on a sheet of regular 
letter-size paper. On the back of the 
original pass, which is now before me, 
appear the following endorsements: 

Camp CoLuMBIA, Havana, March 3, 1899. 

Private George C. Sharp, Co. A. Third Nebraska 
Vol. Infantry, asks permission to visit City of 
Havana, Cuba. 

First endorsement: 

HEADQUARTERS Co. A, Camp Columbia, 
Havana, Cuba, March 3, 1899. 

Respectfully forwarded approved. 

(Signed): C. F. ScHwartTz, Captain, 

Third Neb. Vol. Infantry, commanding Co. A. 

Second endorsement: 

HEADQUARTERS Third Neb. Vol. Infantry, 
Havana, Cuba, March 3, 1899. 

Respecifully forwarded approved. 

(Signed): VICTOR VIFQUAIN, 
Colonel Commanding Third Neb. Vol. Infantry. 
Third endorsement: 

HEADQUARTERS First Brigade, lst Division 

Seventh Army Corps, Havana, Mar. 4, 1899. 
Respectfully forwarded approved until 7 p. m. 
(Signed): ELMER ELWoop, 
Colonel 2d Louisiana Vol. Inf. Commanding. 
Fourth endorsement: 
HEADQUARTERS First Division 
Seventh Army Corps, March 4, 1899. 

Approved between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. March 4, 
99: by command of Maj.-Gen. Keifer, Adj.-Gen’]. 
(Signed ) S. W. BRANDER, Second Lieut. 

Third U.S. Vol. Inf., Aide. 

The above is a true copy of the pass 
I received on this occasion. 

Sergeant Matt. Ross, having also re- 
ceived a pass, accompanied me on this 
photo-making expedition. After taking 
a few shots at the wreck of the Maine, 
we went to the Cathedral for a view. 
First, I took a view showing the front, 


and then by a little strategy and silver 
in hand, we obtained permission to take 
a view of the interior, where we saw 
costly altars, trod on marble floors, and 
admired the many beautiful frescoes. 
On the walls of the chancel we noted a 
medallion and inscription, calling atten- 
tion to the tomb—a sort of marble slab 
affair near the entrance—where the body 
of the great navigator, Christopher 
Columbus, remained for some time— 
having been brought there from San 
Domingo in 1796; to be more recently 
removed (1898) to Spain. 

This Cristobal Colon Cathedral was 
built in 1724 by the Jesuits, and, while 
of plain exterior, is of a very symmet- 
rical style of architecture and is in use 
for religious purposes daily. There are 
older churches in Havana, but none ap- 
peals more to the visitor from the United 
States than “ La Catedral,” as it is called, 
and it is lucky that this fine old edifice 
was not desecrated by the British hold- 
ing services therein, as were some other 
churches in Havana on their occupancy 
of the city in the 17th century, else 
“The Cathedral” would hardly have 
been preserved in its present fine condi- - 
tion. Another fine old building (built 
in 1734)—formerly the Convent of San 
Francisco— is now used as the Cus- 
toms House, having been desecrated by 
the British army during its occupancy 
of Havana. 

I made an exposure on the side 
entrance, showing the quaint old gate- 
way of the Cathedral. The narrow 
street on which I had set up my camera 
was almost deserted as evening was on, 
throwing long shadows—a most excel- 
lent light for a time exposure. I noticed 
at the time a number of ladies, gentle- 
men and children peering over the wall 
from a roof, intent on seeing what I was 
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doing. After returning to camp that 
evening, on developing the plates I 
found the faces on the roof came out 
very distinctly; the other negatives 
proved good, excepting the interior, 
which was very much under-exposed—it 
being dimly lighted, while the lights 
about the altar produced halation. Wish- 
ing to present the people on the roof a 
picture, I asked a Cuban the advisability 
of my visiting their home without any 
previous acquaintance. He assured me 
it would be perfectly proper and that I 
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ner, bade me ‘“‘Good Day.” At least I 
suppose that is what he said. He spoke 
in Spanish and seemed very friendly; so 
I blurted out the little speech which I 
had learned by heart from a Spanish 
dictionary—though I no doubt jumbled 
the pronunciation badly in doing so. 
Handing him the pictures I said, ‘“‘ Deseo 
presentarle 4 Usted, sefior, estas buenas 
vistas.” 

Being dressed in my uniform, and 
having my camera with me, he no doubt 
divined who I was and what I meant. 

















CRISTOBAL COLON CATHEDRAL. Built in 1724. 





would be welcome, as “our people do 
not stand on formalities.” 

In about a week, having occasion to 
again visit the city, I took along a couple 
of the finished mounted pictures. I 
went direct to -the house; entered a 
lower hall, where was a small gate clos- 
ing the stairway leading to the upper 
floor; seeing a button I pressed same 
and heard a slight jingle above and in a 
few minutes a fine-looking elderly gen- 
tleman appeared at the gate, which he 
opened, and, in a very courteous man- 


He waved his hand for me to ascend, 
which I did. Entering an elegantly 
furnished room, he requested me to be 
seated and then called his wife and they 
looked at and apparently admired my 
“buenas vistas.”* As I could not talk 
Spanish nor they English, our conversa- 
tion was mostly in the sign language, 
but, as I had had some experience in 
that language with Indians, we got on 
very well. Looking at the faces on the 
print with a large reading glass which 
he picked up from the table, a sudden 


* Beautiful views, 





A CAMERA ADVENTURE 


thought seemed to strike the Sefior, who 
immediately left the room—soon re- 
turning, accompanied by four beautiful 
little girls, ranging in age, I should 
judge, from 8 to 15 years. The older 
girl came to me (with a bow) and in 
good English said: ‘How do you do, 


IN CUBA. 


Jose Dionisio Suarez, 
Tejadillo No. 1. 
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Also his wife’s card, reading: 


Josefa Palla de Suarez, 
Tejadillo No. 1. 


Having read of Sefior Suarez in the 














SIDE VIEW OF CRISTOBAL COLON CATHEDRAL. 


Showing Family Group on Roof of Residence, 





sir.” I struck up an animated conversa- 
tion with her, which she translated to the 
others in Spanish ; this seemed to greatly 
please the lady and gentleman. I then 
presented my card, receiving in return 
his card, which was elegantly engraved 
with name and address as follows: 


papers, I knew him to be one of the 
leading men of the island. On my men- 
tioning to the young lady the fact that 
“her father, Sefior Suarez, was well- 
known as a famous Cuban patriot,” she 
corrected me, saying that Sefior Suarez 
was her uncle—her father being “el 
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Sefior Doctor Palma.” They had been 
driven from the island by the Spaniards, 
had gone to Florida, and she had learned 
English at Key West. The other girls, 
she explained to me, were daughters of 
Sefior Suarez. 

The afternoon was most pleasantly 
spent in conversation by translation ; and 
I am frank to confess the young lady 
spoke delightful English, as she had 
learned it without imbibing a single word 
of our cheap and modern slang. Occa- 
sionally she would ask: . “Ees that 
c-o-r-r-e-c-t?”’ after pronouncing some 
unusually hard word. The Sefior seemed 
to enjoy my presence, as he had a black 
servant bring in wine and cakes. Of 
course, being a soldier, I never overlook 
anything of that kind, and on this occa- 
sion kept up the reputation of the army. 

Sefior Suarez then showed me all 
through his beautiful home, and it was 
indeed beautiful and refined. In his 
library he showed me a small bust of 
George Washington, made from the 
pulp of bank notes from the waste at 
the Treasury department at Washington ; 
this souvenir Sefior Suarez had brought 
from the World's Fair at Chicago. I 
enquired How the Sefior liked the at- 
titude of the United States toward 
Cuba? What he thought of the Amer- 
ican soldier? How the Spaniards had 
treated them? The prospect of Cuba’s 
governing herself? and numerous other 
questions. Being a lawyer and a man 
of fine oratorical abilities, he replied 
(through our fair interpreter), using very 
flowery and elegant language, saying he 
“considered the action of the Govern- 
ment at Washington towards the free- 
ing of Cuba from the iron despotism of 
Spanish rule, as being an inspiration 
from Heaven; that in having the noble, 
brave soldiers to carry out its commands, 
combined with its splendid navy and un- 
limited resources, the United States 
stood foremost amongst nations for right 
and liberty.’’ The Spaniards under Wey- 
ler, he said, had treated the Cubans in 
the most brutal manner; that from his 
roof he could hear the reports of guns 
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that were executing patriots in Cabajias 
Castle, just across the bay. Here he 
showed me some pictures, showing food 
being distributed to the Pacificos, and 
one, as the young lady explained (using 
some effort in pronouncing) was the e-co- 
nom-i-cal kitchen, which her uncle was 
the instigator of, in furnishing supplies 
to the starving Reconcentrados. He 
then went on to say he “felt quite cer- 
tain the Cubans could govern themselves 
and maintain a republican form of gov- 
ernment, taking the United States as a 
model.” (From later events, we know 
that Cuba is now a prosperous Republic, 
and His Excellency the President of the 
island is named Palma).* Sefior Suarez 
then cross-questioned me, asking my 
opinion of the people and my own im- 
pressions of Cuba. I replied, assuring 
him I considered Cuba one of the beauty 
spots of the earth and that, since having 
met the refined and educated patriots of 
the island, I had a very exalted opinion 
of the people and felt certain that Cuba 
was as well supplied with men of brains 
and energy as any country in the world. 
By this time evening was approaching 
and I expressed my intention of depart- 
ing. “But no. El sefior Americano 
must not go so soon. Would not the 
sefior go on the roof a while, to enjoy 
the cool breeze from the Gulf?” We 
ascended a spiral stair to the roof. Tiled 
and surrounded by a low wall, clean and 
free from dust or smoke, the roof of 
the Havana home is as great a treat as 
the sun porches of California. The sun 
was just disappearing in a burst of glory. 
in the Gulf of Mexico; the great White 
Squadron at peaceful anchor in the bay, 
now forming a semi-circle about the 
wreck of the Maine; the quiet city; the 
white towers of the old churches all 
about; the flags and signals at Moro 
Castle; the gloomy walls of Las Ca- 
bafias prison, just across the bay; the 
Regla Heights and Casa Blanca to the 
north and east; the brave little fort of 
Atares, which stood pat against the 
English; the towering walls of . Principe 
Castle—all, combined with the intelli- 
*Tomas Estrada Palma—Cuba’s first president. 
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gent description given by Concepcion 
Palma and her father, Doctor Palma, 
(who had joined the party late in the 
afternoon and whose card, now before 
me, reads: “Doctor Eligio M. Palma’”’), 
was more like a dream than a reality 
and will live in my memory as one of 
the most agreeable days of my life. 
Having my camera—a splendid 5x7 
Premo Senior, fitted with a high-grade 


e 
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the tile floor were, on the right and left, 
the younger Sejioritas Suarez, while our 
laughing interpreter, the amiable Sejfior- 
ita Dofia Concepcion Palma is in the 
centre. 

I took my departure soon after and 
by the reproduction here shown it will 
be seen “that I obtained and have yet a 
good negative—a treasured memento of 
my visit. 











A FAMILY GROUP ON ROOF 








OF THE SUAREZ RESIDENCE. 





lens—with me, I asked permission to 
photograph my friends ina group. This 
was readily granted and the group 
formed as follows: Standing, Sejfior 
Suarez and Doctor Palma (the doctor on 
the right); seated, on the right, Sejfiora 
Palma; centre Sefiora Suarez’s sister 
(holding a white cat in her lap); next to 
Sefiora Suarez (on extreme left) Sefior- 
ita Suarez; while seated at their feet on 


After finishing a number of prints I 
hoped to again visit in person my es- 
teemed Cuban friends and present an- 
other “buena vista,” or with the help of 
my Salva-Webster, “una buena pintura.” 
But it was not to be—Uncle Sam 
having arranged, about that time, to . 
send us boys back to the States. 
So, not having a chance to personally 
present the “pinturas,” I did the next 
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best thing, and that only the day before 
leaving the Island. I sent two of the 
pictures to Sefior Suarez by mail, with a 
note, and came away, supposing that to 
be the last of the matter. But it was 
not, as, several months later, I received 
this beautiful letter (both beautifully 
written and worded)—the following be- 
ing a true copy: 


LA HABANA, Cuba, April 18th, 1899. 
Mr. George C. Sharp, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
DeAR FRIEND: Your esteemed letter of the 


; 
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5th inst., and also views, were duly received and 
very much appreciated by myself and family and 
Dr. E. M. Palma. 7 

We shall remember always with pleasure your 
agreeable visit to us and trust you had had a 
pleasant journey and found your family in good 
health and happy. 


Wishing you success in your future life, you 


“can be sure of the good feelings of my family, 


Doctor Palma and of your 
Ever sincere friend, 
JosE DIoNnIsIO SUAREZ. 
Thus ended one of my camera ad- 
ventures in the Pearl of the Antilles. 


EXPERIENCES WITH SHORT RIFLE BARRELS. 


By W. 


In the August number of Sports 
AFIELD I noticed that R. A. Morrisette 
expresses himself as skeptical regarding 
the value of short barrels for rifles, but 
remarked that he would like to hear 
from riflemen who have given short bar- 
rels a practical test. I now have a .40-9o 
Winchester single-shot, originally a 30- 
in. barrel, from which I have cut 10 
inches, and I have practically trans- 
formed it to a high-power arm by charg- 
ing the shells with 63 grs. of Laflin & 
Rand “W.A.” smokeless, primed with 
7 gts. of black powder and a 370-gr. bul- 
let. With this rifle and charge I have 
beaten anything and everything in the 
way of high-power arms. Published ac- 
counts of our naval gun practice, show- 
ing the percentage of bullseyes made at 
from 1,000 to 5,000 yds., should con- 
vince any one that the barrel of a rifle 
need not be over 50 calibres in length 
(the present length of my .40-90).. The 
5, 12 and 13-in. guns are considerable 
less than 50 calibres, which is the length 
of the latest 6-in. guns. If I should 
write of half the things I have done with 
short barrels, I would be termed the 
greatest romancer ‘of modern times. 
Some years ago I bought a 28-in. .40-75 
Bullard, which I intended to sell again 
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after using it through the season, and so 
did not cut it off, imagining that short- 
ening the barrel might interfere with its 
ready sale. I finally cut off only 6 inches, 
as I wanted the magazine long enough 
to hold 9 cartridges. Probably I had 
shot the arm 2,000 times before cutting 
it down, and fired as many shots after- 
wards, perhaps 2,500 of them, all at a 
20-in. target at 1,200-yds. range. Saw- 
ing off the barrel did not injure its ac- 
curacy and power, but rather the reverse. 
I certainly never fired 3 shots in suc- 
cession without hitting the target, and 
I have never read of any one equaline 
that record. 

In the old muzzle-loading days I cut 
a 28-in. barrel down to 20 inches, after 
which it shot much harder and quite as 
accurate. I knew of another case in 
which 9 inches was cut from a 33-in. 
muzzle-loader, the gunsmith fitted a 
breech-pin and stock to the 9-in. piece 
and it beat the original rifle, shooting 
with the same charge. When I was a 
boy my father had that 9-inch rifle at 
our place for several weeks, expecting to 
buy it; but the gunsmith asked a hight : 
price than he cared to pay. 





(Other correspondents are requested to state 
their views on this subject.—Eb.) 
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IN TWO PARTS.-—Part II. 


HE hunting of snakes may be either 

a unique occupation or a horrible 

and dangerous work, according to 
the way one looks at it. That it is a rare 
business, there is no question. To the 
writer, it is neither unique nor horrible, 
but simply an interesting work, neces- 
sary to the proper prosecution of his bi- 
ological studies. I maintain a large col- 
lection of various species of serpents 
and have been a field collector of snakes 
for a number of years. Our literature 
relative to North American serpents is 
very limited, and much of it is mislead- 
ing; for this reason a paper on this sub- 
ject may be interesting and informing 
to the general reader. 

For the proper study of animal life, 
no matter what animal it may be, one 
must first possess the animal; so, for the 
comprehensive study of serpents, the stu- 
dent must first obtain the snake—and to 
possess the snake is not usually an easy 
or a simple matter. Live snakes are not 
abundant on the market, and When pur- 
chased from dealers are generally very 
expensive. To obtain them from col- 
lectors is not satisfactory for various 
reasons; besides, one nearly always has 
to wait a long time for an order for a 
particular species to be filled. The most 
satisfactory and the most interesting 
method is for one to do his own col- 
lecting; but this is not always practi- 
cable, as one must either live in a “snake 
country ”"—that is, in a thinly settled 
locality where snakes are easily procured 


—or he must make extended trips to 
remote regions. Of course, if one \has 
the financial means, all ordinary obsta- 
cles may be overcome, but the average 
snake student is neither rich nor a rich 
man’s son. The most expensive part of 
the study is the maintenance of a live 
collection and the larger the collection 
the greater the expense. The securing 
of food for the serpents is not only ex- 
pensive, but at times very difficult. For 
a large number of various species, from 
the small 6-inch “ ring neck” to the 20- 
foot python, the food must range from 
insects to rabbits and chickens. Con- 
tracts must be made with neighbors or 
other suitable parties to supply a cer- 
tain amount of live food each week. 
Properly constructed cases are also quite 
an item of expense; these must be of 
various sizes, from 2 ft. square to 6 ft. 
square, and the front or top should con- 
sist of a single pane of glass of suffi- 
cient size. I can probably give a more 
comprehensive idea of this part of the 
business by describing my method of 
caring for a collection of snakes than 
by telling how to do these things. I 
first constructed a building 15x20 it. 
Down the centre of this room, a plat- 
form was built, 2 ft. above the floor and 
5 ft. wide; on this platform the ser- 
pents are placed—requiring 6 cases 2 ft. 
square and 2 cases 5 ft. square. The 
small cases have glass tops, with a door 
on one side, the two large cases have 
glass on two sides. The room contains 
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5 windows—2 on each side and 1 in the 
rear end. It is 1% stories high, the up- 
per floor being used for a store-room. 
The small cases will accommodate from 
2 to 6 snakes, according to kind and 
size; the large cases will accommodate 
from 3 to 6. Against the wall of the 
building, on each side, “ flat” wall cases 
are secured, containing the preserved 
specimens. The smaller snakes are fed 
once a week all they’ will eat; 
while the larger species are fed 
only when it is deemed advisable. The 
cases are cleaned every day and _ the 
serpents are handled at very frequent in- 
tervals, in order to keep them gentle; 2 
or 3 of the more docile members are 
allowed the freedom of the room. No 
one is ever allowed to tease the snakes 
in any manner whatever. In the matter 
of food, the very small snakes require 
insects; those a foot or more in length 
are fed lizards, frogs, mice, snakes, eggs, 
chickens, rabbits and squirrels, accord- 
ing to their size. 

All experiments are conducted in an 
adjoining room, built and equipped for 
that purpose. The procuring of the food 
for the snakes and the feeding of them 
is the most annoying and difficult part 
of the entire work; at least such has 
been my experience. I have lost many 
valuable specimens by their refusal to 
eat; they would starve themselves to 
death with plenty of food in reach. The 
large serpents can be fed by compulsion, 
but not so the small ones. It has been 
claimed that snakes will eat only live 
food; this is not true; they will and do 
eat freshly killed food; I have proved 
this by experiment many times. Ser- 
pents are cold blooded animals, and in 
their natural habitat pass the winter 
months in hibernation; for this reason it 
is necessary to keep the room containing 
the collection at a certain temperature 
in the Northern States; in the Southern 
States it is only necessary to place fold- 
ed woolen blankets in the cases and the 
snakes will be comfortable during the 
cold weather. 
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Collecting snakes is not at all danger- 
ous, if a little judgment and common- 
sense be used. There are only two fam- 
ilies of poisonous snakes in the United 
States; these are the Elapide (the coral 
snakes of Florida) and the Crotalidze 
(embracing the rattlesnakes, moccasins 
and copperheads). The poisonous 
snakes are not frequently met with and 
the species are comparativély few, while 
the harmless snakes are legion. It is 
my experience that the snake hunter 
will discover 25 harmless species to 1 
poisonous snake. The two varieties may 
be readily distinguished and there is lit- 
tle excuse for any one, not over-impul- 
sive, mistaking one for the other. A 
harmless snake, when approached or 
alarmed, rarely coils up; a poisonous 
one nearly always does. All our poison- 
ous serpents (exceping the coral snakes) 
possess the characteristic “ pits’ in front 
of the eyes and the heart-shaped head; 
the harmless serpents do not possess these 
characteristics. Of course, one who is 
not familiar with the poisonous and non- 
poisonous serpents should be careful at 
all times, especially ‘while doing field 
work; in fact, he should make himself 
more or less familiar with the different 
species before attempting any collecting, 
at all. To be a good collector of snakes, 
and by collector I mean the successful 
hunting of them in forest and field, one 
must have an abundance of time, patience 
and perseverance and be a very close 
observer. To one who loves Nature and 
is really interested in her wonderful 
ways, the collecting of snakes soon be- 
comes an absorbing occupation. 

The harmless snakes may be captured 
by simply grasping them tightly with 
the right hand just back of the head, 
but it is not for obvious reasons advisa- 
ble. for even the experienced collector to 
follow such a method in the field. For 
field work some kind of a reliable snare 
should be used. I use one made of a 


hollow iron rod, % inch in diameter at 
the hand end and tapering to % inch at 
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the snake end. To the small end of the 
rod a buckskin thong is securely fas- 
tened; the thong is then passed into 
the centre of the rod through a hole 2 
inches from the end, passes along the 
inside of the rod and protrudes at the 
hand end; the thong is of sufficient 
length to form a 5 or 6 inch loep at the 
small end. To use the snare, it is only 
necessary to drop the loop over the head 
of the snake and by a quick pull with 
the left hand draw in the slack, which 
firmly holds and throttles the writhing 
snake, after which, if it be a harmless 
species, it should be grasped by the 
thumb and fingers of the right hand and 
released from the snare, carefully ex- 
amined, and placed in a sack brought 
along for the purpose. This kind of a 
snare has always been quite satisfactory 
in my hands. The rod should not be 
less than 3% ft. in length. At first it 
will be a little awkward to handle, but 
after a little practice one may become 
quite expert in its use. Sacks for carry- 
ing the shakes in while collecting give 
good satisfaction if made as follows: 
for all snakes up to 3 ft. in length, they 
should be made of light-weight canvas 
or duck, 1 ft. wide at the mouth, 18 
inches wide at the bottom and 2% ft. 
deep; it is best to make them with draw 
cords attached. The next size sacks are 
the same in shape and width but are 4 
ft. deep and will accommodate serpents 6 
ft. long. Snakes over 3 ft. in length are 
not often found—1 to 2% ft. being the 
sizes most frequently met with. 
When searching for specimens the col- 
lector should travel slowly and look care- 
fully on every side, remembering that 
snakes are among the animals easiest 
overlooked. The water snakes (all spe- 
cies found in or near the water) are 
probably the most difficult to obtain. In 
handling snakes be cool and deliberate 
in all your movements and do not allow 
your hands to tremble while handling a 
snake with your hands; if-you feel your- 
self getting nervous, put the snake away. 
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Don’t get “scary,” remember that, if 
a snake does not strike at you when you 
first take it up, it will not do so after you 
have taken it in your hand, unless you 
happen to hurt it. Should you happen 
to get bitten, don’t be uneasy, treat the 
injury as you would an ordinary wound. 
Bear in mind that these remarks refer to 
harmless snakes; no one should ever ate 
tempt to handle the poisonous species 
with the bare hands (for these the snare 
or forceps should be used). If you dis- 
cover a large snake, and it should hap- 
pen to start toward you, don’t run, stand 
your ground; some species of Zamenis 
(the common blacksnake) try this trick, 
but it is only a bluff. 

To examine a venomous snake at close 
range, first take it out of the case by 
means of the snare; then grasp it 
around the neck with a pair of snake 
forceps, release the snare, screw down 
the forceps to the necessary stringency 
and inspect the victim at your leisure. 

Strive to learn all you can concerning 
the life habits of your subjects. A vast 
field lies open before you. Much ke 
been learned regarding the anatomy and 
physiology of serpents, but very little 
is known of their life habits, particularly 
their breeding habits and the habits of 
the young. For example, who would 
suppose that herpetologists really know 
but little about the life habits of the com- 
mon blacksnake or the common king 
snake? In truth, we know almost 
nothing regarding the breeding habits of 
these two serpents and many others 
equally as common, and additional evi- 
dence is needed to fully confirm the lit- 
tle that is known. 

If you would be a student of serpents, 
be worthy of the name; don’t be impul- 
sive, don’t take things for granted, don’t 
put any faith in hearsay. See with your 
own eyes and be conservative at all 
times. 

All members of Crotolide bring forth 
their young alive, so far as my obser- 
vation goes, but a few observers claim 
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that the young are hatched from the egg 
after it has been expelled from the body 
of the serpent for some time. In this 
species the number of young occurring 
at birth range from 6 to 12; in very 
rare cases as many as 15. Of the harm- 
less snakes, some are oviparous, while 
others are viviparous; a few are said to 
be both, though I have never been able 
to confirm this latter statement. The 
statement that snakes sometimes swal- 
low their young is often disputed ; how- 
ever, on two different occasions I have 
seen the young of the banded watersnake 
(Natrix fasciatus) fun down _ their 
mother’s throat. The old, old belief in 
the snake’s power to “ charm ” its victim 
(birds especially) into -helplessness, is 
still alive in certain localities; even some 
well educated persons hold to this be- 
lief. I do not deem it necessary to say 
anything on the subject, further than 
that, after many years as a collector and 
student of serpents, I have never been 
able to gather any evidence in support 
of this time-worn belief in the snake’s 
: to charm its prey. 
mg people not especially informed 
rpetology, the various species of 
_ ‘its has each its common or local 
name: for example, Zamenis constrictor 
(the common blacksnake) is known as 
green racer at the North, and as blue 
racer in the Middle and Southern States ; 
Heterodon platyrhinus (the common 
hognosed snake) is known as spreading 
adder, hissing viper, and flat-head; a 
small green species of Eutznia is known 
as green grass-snake, green viper and 
green-tree snake; and so it is with most 
of the commoner snakes. In your studv 
of snakes stick strictly to the scientific 
names, if you would avoid confusion. 
Some snakes strike from a coil, others 
do not, but simply draw back about one- 
third of the body and at the favorable 
moment suddenly thrust forward; this 
is the rule with the harmless snakes. No 
snake, even from a coil, can reach more 
than half the length of its body in a 
“ strike ”; in other words, a snake 4 ft. 
long cannot strike more than 2 ft. When 
attacked or teased, the hognosed snake 
has the curious habit of turning on its 
tiack, writhing, turning right side up 


again, flattening itself out, opening its 
mouth (after the fashion of a venomous 
snaké) and goimg through a series of 
contortions all the while. All individ- 
uals of this species, however, will” not 
go through this odd performance; I 
have a specimen in my collection now, 
which I captured early in 1903, that I 
have never succeeded in making “ per- 
form.” I tried hing many times when 1 
first obtained him, but without success. 

There is great variation in the dispo- 
sition of serpents. Some snakes become 
docile and peaceable shortly after being 
captured and remain so as long as kept 
in confinement, while others are vicious 
and pugnacious at all times; this differ- 
ence in temperament is as common in in- 
dividuals of the same species as in spe- 
cies of remote relationship, though my 
own observation leads me to conclude 
that of the harmless species such ill tem- 
per and intractable dispositions are most 
frequently found among the _ garter 
snakes (Eutenia). I kept an individ- 
ual of this genus in my collection for 
more than 2 years and handled it more 
or less each week during that-time, yet 
it never became the least bit gentle, but 
remained to the day of its death the same 
pugnacious snake. Whenever I would 
take it out of its case, it would strike 
viciously and repeatedly until my hand 
closed about its inflated body, when it 


would become quiet. On the other hand, . 


I have kept several specimens of the 
common king snake (Ophibolus)—the 
greatest fighters and cannibals of all our 
harmless snakes—that were as_ gentle 
and tractable as one could wish, while 
one of the tamest and meekest serpents 
that I ever possessed was that noted 
bluffer, the spreading adder. 

As a rule all of the venomous species 
are ill-natured snakes and not be trusted. 
The banded rattlesnake (Crotalus hor- 
ridus), after being kept in captivity a 
little while, may be handled with im- 
punity by a self-possessed person, if he 
moves deliberately and quietly, beine 
careful not to frighten it by any sudden 
or unexpected movements ; this act, how- 
ever, requires unfailing nerve and I 
would not advise any one to attempt it. 
None of the other rattlers will tolerate 
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being handled without more or less show 
of fight. Practically nothing is known 
of the life habits of our venomous 
snakes, and here is indeed a most invit- 
ing field for the aspiring student. 

Snakes stand very low in the scale of 
animal life, possessing nothing more 
than ordinary instinct. A snake lives 
for but two things: 1st, for the fulfill- 
ment of Nature’s invincible design—the 
perpetuation of its kind; 2nd, for the 
gratification of its appetite. So far as 
my observation goes, they never learn to 
distinguish between persons; they never 
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mon with several species of Zamenis). 
The eggs are buried in the earth, under 
piles of rocks, deep in the mould, under 
decaying logs, in beds of drift and litter 
on the forest floor, and other similar 
places. Those species which are vivi- 
parous produce their young in the spring 
or summer. As a rule, snakes when kept 
in confinement become timid and dull. 

The most abundant and widely dis- 
tributed of all our harmless serpents, 
are the well-known garter snakes (genus 
Eutania). They exhibit great variation 
in color and much constancy in physical 
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exhibit the least attachment for their 
keeper. After awhile they will become 
accustomed to your presence and by fre- 
quent handling usually grow gentle and 
mild-tempered, but that is all. Except- 
ing one or two species, they do not eyen 
show affection for their own offspring ; 
as soon as the eggs are laid or the young 
are born (as the case may be) they at 
once become an unknown quantity, so far 
as their parents are concerned. General- 
ly speaking, serpents mate during the 
spring and summer and occasionally as 
late as October, (late pairing being com- 





characteristics. In the family Crotali- 
dz we find the highest efficiency of the 
venom apparatus, and therefore the most 
specialized type of snake structure; this 
is especially true of the genus Crotalus. 


As a rule the species of this genus (rat- 


tlesnakes) are more abundant in rocky 
and thinly settled localities. From a 
comparative and physical standpoint, the 
anatomical and physical characteristics 
of serpents are peculiar and interesting 
and offer many attractions to the stu- 
dent—some of which I may venture to 
treat of in another paper. 
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A DAY ON A MARTEN TRAP LINE IN THE FAR NORTH: 


By PERCIVAL NASH. 


+ pete pros 
pect looked 
gloomy, 

very—there 

was no doubt 

of that. We 

had the rem- 

nants ofa 

moose ham 

and that was 

the sum total of our meat supply, and 
incidentally of our “ grub,” not count- 
ing tea. Still, I didn’t feel very down- 
cast. We were in the midst of a fa- 


mous game country, although our lo- 
cation was wrong for moose, for that 


time of the year. We were situated 
on the headwaters of a creek high up 
in the mountains; in fact, 200 ft. 
straight up from camp brought timber- 
line, and, as all hunters know, the 
moose in February and March range 
mainly on the low benches’ and river 
bottoms, where willow brush, their 
principal winter feed, prevails, and 
where the snow lacks the great depth 
of the mountain slopes. 

Emmett had spent two days already, 
hunting, and each night he came back 
to camp more and more gloomy and 
pessimistic. He had seen some fresh 
tracks but no moose; had run across 
one small bunch of caribou but they 
were on the move and his legs weren’t 
long enough to reach them. 

For my part, I wouldn’t hunt until 
I had my trap circle complete. That 
word explains what we were doing 
there and why we were out of grub. 
We were after the gay and festive mar- 


‘famed 


ten or American sable. Sixty miles 
had we traveled from the Stewart River, 
the last navigable stream, up which we 
had toiled late the fall before with a 
light boatload of grub and a few things 
for the Trading Post. I was the.junior 
member of the firm of Indian fur trad- 
ers, located on the Stewart River far 
above steamboat navigation and about 
300 miles from Dawson—that far- 
“metropolis of the Golden 
North.” Emmett was spending the 
winter with me, and, as only one mem- 
ber of the firm was needed at the Post, 
we had managed to reach this spot, via 
dog train and snowshoes: a_ virgin 
country for marten and where the col- 
or of the fur ran dark—two very de- 
sirable requisites for the trapper. Nat- 
urally, though—as everything we had 
came on a toboggan over mountain 
passes, down small streams, across 
lakes, etc., etc., with snow from 2 to 
3% ft. deep and no trail—we “ flew 
light;” in fact, guns, ammunition and 
traps formed the principal part of our 
load. Frank, my partner, had come 
with us with the dog team but had re- 
turned to our Post on the Stewart a 
month before. We had left the point 
near the headwaters of the South Fork 
of the Stewart, where Frank and the 
dogs had turned back and struck in- 
land—a day’s walk on snowshoes. The 
marten were ranging high in the scat- 
tered spruce and balsam belt, so we 
“went with ’em.” We had had fair 
success trapping, but the marten were 
not plentiful; so we had moved on 
across the divide six or eight miles far- 
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ther and the marten tracks here in the 
head of this little creek were like rab- 
bit tracks. Where the creek went to, 
we had no idea, it draining directly 
away from the Stewart Basin. 

Far down the creek valley I could 
see the pure white of a large lake, but 
from there the valley made a swing 
and the high mountains that formed its 
sides shut off any farther view. 

However, all this is not to the point. 
We needed meat and needed it the 
worst way. We felt bound to stay: 
the marten tracks here, there and 
everywhere took away all thoughts of 
leaving, for the present at least. My 
trap line, built around a long wooded 
mountain that formed a spur well into 
the creek bottom, was nearly finished. 
Our camp lay just at the neck where 
this spur joined the main ridge of the 
creek divide. Today I meant to swing 
back with my line behind the spur and 
strike our camp—making a very pretty 
little trap circle of from 12 to 15 miles 
in distance. 

I had already set 30 steel traps and 
had 20 Indian dead-falls “ built on the 
spot as you need them.” I figured 
that by building 15 or 20 more dead- 
falls during the day’s walk back 
around the spur that my circle would 
be completed. In the course of a week 
or so the traps should win me 15 or 
20 martens: not much to expect, but, 
as each marten brings from $6.00 to 
$9.00, it would be something towards 
our winter's receipts. 

“Well, Emmet,” I said, “we've al- 
ways got meat so far when we needed 
it and I feel in my bones that today will 
mean moose for one and perhaps both 
of us.” 

“Tt’s all juck,” he replied mournfully ; 
“if we were Indians it’d be different, 
but there is no white man on snow- 
shoes going to sneak up on moose this 
time of the year; the snow makes too 
much noise.” 

“You make me tired,” I replied; “ the 
moose are tame here—not like they 
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were on the Klondyke—and we killed 
a few there.” For Emmett and I had 
been together before: one year in par- 
ticular we had spent part of the win- 
ter hunting for the mines and hadn’t 
done so badly. “I’m going to carry my 
rifle with me on my trap line today,” 
I continued, “and if I see any moose 
tracks made last night, I'll quit my 
line and follow them up, provided, of 
course, that the moose are working 
up-wind.” 

There were quite a few moose using 
on this spur that my trap line went 
around, but the brush and small tim- 
ber was so thick that it really was out 
of the question to expect to kill a 
moose on the mountains. 

I wouldn't tell Emmett that for 
worlds, though. The creek valley was 
quite open with a good many open 
glades low down on the mountainside; 
that was where my chances for a moose 
lay, I knew that. Still, I meant what 
I had said. I didn’t intend to hunt for 
a moose unless I saw fresh tracks; 
otherwise, I would finish my trap line. 

“T guess I'll hunt across on the op- 
posite slope of the creek,” Emmett said, 
just as I was running my foot through 
the thong of my snowshoe, prepara- 
tory to starting: “ we've made so much 
noise around camp cutting wood that 
there won’t be a moose within 2 miles 
of here. Say,” he continued, “if you 
should take after a moose and come 
back up the creek, you'll likely strike a 
snowshoe trail coming up to camp, as 
I’m not going to stay out long today— 
got to get wood for tonight.” Cut- 
ting wood for the camp-fire was 
Emmett’s chore; I did the cooking and 
had a sinecure when grub ran low as 
at present. 

“Good for you!” was my answer 
from the depths of my heart, as there 
is nothing I like better than to strike a 
trail when homeward bound after a 
day’s snowshoeing. “ Better take some 
lunch,” Emmett called after me as I 
started up the hill on our old trail 
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(the one we had come in on from the 
river). I scorned to answer him: 
lunch never did bother me, just after 
breakfast (even if breakfast had only 
consisted of a small hunk of meat and 
plenty of black tea). 

After going a few rods up the hill 
I came to where my trap trail turned 
off to the ieft. I had passed three 
traps before I saw any change from 
yesterday’s appearance. The fourth 
steel trap had a “whiskey jack” or 
“camp robber” fluttering in it and 
giving off squalls that sounded like 
a mixture of steam-saw and calliope. 
“These confounded whiskey jacks are 
what keep me from making my for- 
tune,” I muttered as I gazed on the 
animated bunch of feathers. I had 
seen the same occurrence innumerable 
times before. Our friend (?) is a bird, 
in appearance a little like the Ameri- 
can blue-jay and also somewhat sim- 
ilar to the English magpie. Of-a dull 
bluish grey in color, he has the most 
voracious appetite and the most un- 
limited gall of anything loose in the 
woods. These whiskey jacks are the 
greatest pest that the trapper has, bar- 
ring the wolverines. They spring dead- 
falls as fast or faster than you can set 
them, and, unless you use a short bait- 
trigger (and by that means run the 
chance of losing a marten), the drop- 
log falls outside Mr. Whiskey Jack, 
he carries off the bait, “ caches” it in 
some nearby tree and is soon back at 
the next trap. Steel traps catch him 
every time, as he has no sense—noth- 
ing but gall—and alights on the pan 
of the trap invariably, but you never 
seem to decrease their numbers. This 
time I decreased a few, though. There 
were two or three relatives of the one 
in the trap sitting around nearby with 
their heads very much to one side, lis- 
tening to the insulting remarks of the 
trapped bird. I had a 22-calibre pistol 
on my cartridge belt, and I took great 
pleasure in “ plugging” the relatives 
reachable. The bird in the trap soon 
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“died the death,” and after putting 
my victims in the little enclosure be- 
hind the trap, as they all make good 
marten bait, I proceeded. 

Before long I came to where a mar- 
ten had struck my snowshoe track. He 
had crossed the trail, but some irresist- 
ible impulse seemed to draw him back, 
as his track came into the trail a very, 
very few feet farther on. “ You’re my 
meat,” was what I whispered to my- 
self. It’s nearly a “cinch” with the 
marten, as even when they are not 
hungry, their curiosity leads them 
along the trail. They come to a trap 
and that same fatal curiosity causes 
them to walk in. They put up a game 
fight when caught, as all members of 
the weasel tribe do, but as a rule it 
doesn’t do them much good. 

The present marten was no excep- 
tion to the rule and before I came in 
sight of the next trap I heard the rat- 
tle of the trap chain, which sounded 
like music in my ears. I had my light 
Hudson’s Bay axe slung across my 
back and immediately proceeded to 
gather Mr. Marten in. You have to 
be careful in killing them not to injure 
the hide, as the fur buyers are very 
prone to call a skin that is blood-shot 
or has-a few rents in it a cull, which 
means you get but $3.00 for a $9.00 
skin. My method of killing marten is 
I think original and very satisfactory, 
provided everything works right. With 
this marten I proceeded as follows: 
he was on the scrap good and proper, 
sitting up and snarling at me, very 
much like a vicious tom cat, and mak- 
ing occasional jumps as far as the trap 
chain would allow. I waited till he 
quieted down for a moment; then 
rapped him on the back of the head 
with the handle of my axe—not hard 
enough to break the skull or draw 
blood—just enough to stun him for a 
momeat or two. I then quickly 


stretched him out full length and 
placed the back of the axe head across 
his body, and pressed hard. 


It should 
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have been over his heart, and my plan 
was to make his heart stop beating, 
but a marten’s heart is very movable. 
In the present instance the heart moved 
out from under the axe head down to 
the regions of the stomach. I was 
waiting for it and had my hand out 
of my mitten and fingers and thumb 
pressing and squeezing, as soon as 
possible. The marten came to life 
again when I pressed his heart, but 
he was spread-eagled so that he could 
not bite, although he tried hard 
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overcast, as it meant more show for 
moose. 

In a moment or two I was on the 
move again along the trail, first reset- 
ting the trap and covering up all signs 
of its former occupant. A mile further 
on I crossed with my trail a little cou- 
lée or pocket in the mountainside. A 
good deal of willow brush grew here, 
and, as I expected, I came soon to 
where two moose had crossed the trail 
not many hours before. They’d been 
feeding as they went—the cropped wil- 











EN ROUTE TO THE SOUTH 


FORK OF THE STEWART. 





enough to do so. In a minute the faint 
pulsation of his heart ceased. Then 
the marten came out of the trap and 
into the “bait bag,” slung across my 
back, in a hurry. It’s necessary to be 
quick in the winter when your mittens 
are off, as 3 mniutes in the open air 
with your hands, feet or ears uncov- 
ered means frost-bite and a little long- 
er means a thorough freezing. I was 
glad to notice today, though, that the 
wind was rising and the sky. getting 


lows showed that—also their tracks, 
as they were not traveling single file 
but meandering back and forth. 
I-scratched my head, though, when 
I thought about following them. In 
the first place, they were working up- 
hill and I would have to come up from 
below on them. I studied the tracks 
some more. Not for me! They were 
bulls, as cows always travel separately 
in February. Bull meat in the spring 
is like eating shoe leather with a rubber 
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plant thrown in; there isn’t any taste 
to the meat—not a speck of fat—and 
it’s hard on the teeth. If it had been a 
large and a small track, then I would 
have been obliged to follow them on 
principle as it would have probably 
meant easy game—namely, a cow and 
calf. 

The next trap that I came to along 
the trail had an ermine in it: a little 
chap, pure white except black tip to 
tail. He’s about as long as a house 
rat and as big around as a mouse. He 
was “on the peck” too, but I soon 
had him in my sucker sack. Two more 
Whiskey Jacks were the sole occu- 
pants of the next few traps, and then 
I came to the dead-falls. I had 
to rebait the first three, as my winged 
friends had been before me. The 
fourth dead-fall held a bird’s tail in be- 
tween the drop-logs and yet the feath- 
ered marauder had carried off my bait. 
Another marten came straying onto 
the trail and I had the pleasure of put- 
ting a little more weight on my back 
at the next dead-fall. He was smaller 
than the first and much lighter in col- 
or—but who cares, so long as we get 
enough of them? It was lucky that 
he turned up instead of down the trail 
or he would have had no set traps to 
get caught in. 

I was well around the mountain ‘by 
this time, moving along among the 
scattering timber, when—Whir-r-r-! a 
bunch of ptarmigans arose all around 
me. It makes a person’s heart do some 
great stunts. The ptarmigans are pure 
white, all but a black spot on head, 
tail and wings, and I always think the 
snow is on the jump when they rise. 
Fine sport for a shot-gun and they are 
good birds for the pot too, but not for 
me today. I'd shoot one with my .22 
if I could, as the report of the little 
pistol is not louder than the snap of 
a whip, but my eyes are not mates 
when it comes to seeing ptarmigan on 
the ground among the bushes. Some- 


times in the open they are easily dis- 
cernible but not here. 
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In one place my trail goes nearly to 
the crest of the hill and here I look out 
for caribou, as I’ve seen old tracks— 
but none today. Not much further, I 
think, to where I start to swing back 
around the hill—when I come to a full 
stop. Mr. Moose has crossed the trail; 
fresh too, no frost formed yet on the 
bushes that have been shaken as he 
passed. “Going down-hill, too.” I 
knew I’d have to follow, as it’s a 
chance for meat. The tracks look 
small and the steps not far apart— 
“likely ’tis a cow ’’—but still I don’t 
like the idea of leaving my trap line. 
I wanted to finish the circle today, so 
that the marten wouldn’t have to trav- 
el clear round outside this big hill to 
find traps, but it’s no use. There goes 
the moose track straight down the hill. 
“T don’t believe that moose can have 
heard me coming along the trail, but 
if I jump it and have to climb back up 
this hill again, I guess I'll have a 
swear coming.” The hill in question 
was getting steeper as I neared the 
turn and full of thick brush. “O! 
beautiful snowshoeing, I don’t think!” 

I started quiet like, and I really 
didn’t make much noise following that 
track—that is, for about 100 yards. 
Then the toe of my right snowshoe 
caught under a twig, and I stood on 
my ear. To recover I leaned hard 
against a spruce that had several tons 
of pure white snow on its branches: 
the result, one involuntary bath—a 
dry one, but O! so cold for a minute. 
Then the snow down my neck and in 
my mittens “liquidated.” I didn’t say 
a word, even to myself. Wasn’t I fol- 
lowing the moose? and it was still go- 
ing down hill. Nice snowshoeing still, 
but when the hill steepens a bit more, it’s 
a case of sit down and slide. Before 


long the moose made a turn and start- 
ed back, not up the hill but in a line 
parallel with my trap trail. I was go- 
ing slow and watching. The moose 
stood in this place and listened. A lit- 
tle further on it starts to feed. This 




















began to look good to me, but the 
brute commenced working down-hill 
again. 

A few yards more, and I came to its 
bed—a smooth, roundish hole in the 
snow with crusted sides, the heat of 
the body having melted the snow next 
it—for all the world like looking down 
into half a huge egg-shell. In the cen- 
tre of the bed was the imprint of the 
moose’s hoof and here was the first 
place that I could estimate with any 
degree of certainty about the absent 
one. 
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I was looking into was its first or early 
morning bed. It gets up, feeds for a 
while and then makes another bed, 
stays longer the next time, and so on. 

The brush was terribly thick: no 
matter how carefully I moved, I had 
to make some noise. It was a nice 
breakfast that moose had just finished: 
the twigs of the buck-brush, the trim- 
mings from an odd clump of willow 
that had somehow found root high up 
here on the mountainside, here a sil- 
ver birch stands and the moose has 
reached all the lower branches. The 
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An Indian will tell soon after he 
strikes the trail all about the animal— 
its sex, age and previous condition of 
servitude—but my education has been 
neglected; it’s hard-to read the signs 
aright in,3 feet of loose snow. I could 
tell, however, that I was following a 
cow moose, that it had about two 
hours start of me, and that if it kept 
on in the direction it was going and 
didn’t stop that I wouldn’t be far from 
camp by night. This was the best 
The bed that 


part of the whole deal. 


tracks commenced to swing back 
again, and I’m afraid that I said a bad 
word when I fully realized what was 
up. *Tis a wily moose that I’m follow- 
ing—“ an old sister” in the vernacular 
—and this half-circle in her trail 
means that the next bed will be down- 
wind. “I guess I don’t need you, 
sweetheart,” but I’ve made up my 
mind to see the play through. I didn’t 
have much further to go. 

The next bed was warm, compara- 
tively speaking, for snow: The moose 
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stood here for a moment and then 
there was something doing. Along the 
hillside the tracks went, several feet to 
a stride; there is a bunch of hair by 
that sharp stick, rubbed off as she 
went. I should have heard her when 
she started, but I didn’t. It’s no use 
following that moose today. The scent 
of man is one thing the moose won't 
stand, no matter if it’s the first time in 
generations—as no doubt it was. The 
country we were in had seen neither 
white man nor Indian for years. Old 
Indian choppings of 20 years ago were 
plentiful, also one solitary camp we 
had seen where some white trapper 
had stopped for a week or so two or 
three winters before. But the moose 
was off and so was I. Off my trap 
trail, and I had a nice climb back to it. 
Of course I had my snowshoe track, 
that I’d made on the moose’s trail: 
that was all. It’s wonderful how easy 
it is to come down-hill and how hard 
getting back again, but I reached the 
top at last and my trap line once more 
lay before me. I went a mile or so 
further. I had swung around the hill 
by this time and had nearly reached 


the end of my trail, when another sort. 


of a trail hit mine and ended. I only 
needed one look—“ it’s a wolverine, 
the Trapper’s Devil.” Quite a furrow 
it ploughs through the deep snow, its 
short, stumpy legs and heavy body 
meaning hard work for it at this time 
of the year; and that’s one reason it 
follows our snowshoe track so relig- 
iously. “Good job you turned in that 
direction; I’d have a nice proposition 
resetting traps if you’d started for the 
other end of my line.” My actions 
for the next few moments would have 
seemed peculiar to an onlooker. I 
took off my axe and bait bag, which 
by the way was getting heavier every 
minute (due amongst other things to 
lack of lunch). Laying my gun aside 
too, I dove down into the recesses of 
my bag and pulled out a little canvas 
sack, tied most carefully with red 
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yarn. There is something strange 
about the gingerly way in which I 
handle that little sack, but I'll explain: 
it’s full of poison baits—pieces of tal- 
low, each containing a few grains of 
strychnine, carried in reserve for just 
this occasion and never used except 
for wolverine. I take my back trail 
for a mile or so; in every third trap I 
change baits, leaving a deadly poison 
in place of the nice, innocent rabbit 
head or piece of pheasant that usually 
ornaments each trap. “It’s going to 
be a poor day for camp robbers,” I 
sing as I hurry back. “ Mr. Whiskey 
Jack will surely catch it the next time 
he steals my bait; it’s the only sure 
way for wolverine, though.” I hurry 
back, pick up my things and start on 
again. 

The next trap I come to is a steel 
trap and the only thing changed about 
it is the bait, conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. The wolverine had made three 
circles around the tree the trap was 
set under, and I can imagine how care- 
fully he smelt to find out if there was 
another trap set for him as well as for 
the marten. He’d reached in finally, 
over the trap, and gobbled the bait. 
The bait was well scented, as we find 
that marten like strong smells, and 
now a funny thing happens. The 
wolverine invariably, when he eats a 
scented bait, lies down and rolls in the 
snow; I’ve been told that lynx do the 
same—why, I know not. At the next 
trap the same operation had been per- 
formed, and at the next. I then reset 
each trap with a poison bait, and the 
next time Mr. Wolverine comes this 
way—probably in 3 or 4 days—it will 
be different, very different. 

A dead-fall or two comes next on 
the line: here the wolverine works a 
different plan. Back of the trap he 
goes and tears away the pen of stakes 
that encloses the bait stick (to force 
the marten to go in for the bait under 
the drop-log). A nice job he makes 
of my neat traps: I say never a word, 
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though, but quickly rebuild them and 
go on to the next. I’m saving up my 
energies in the line of bad language 
for the time when they'll be needed 
and it soon comes. The next dead-fall 
has once held a marten; at present 
there are a few remnants scattered 
about the trap. My pet, the wolver- 
ine, doesn’t lunch on the marten, but 
he objects to finding the trap occu- 
The procedure is simple; the 
result, one marten minus and a string 
of blue smoke arising about the un- 
sophisticated trapper. 

We near the end of the line now, 
fortunately; but down the _ hill, 
though, goes another track. Moose 
again—two of them—and it’s almost 
a certainty they are the same two that 
crossed my trail near camp, going up 
the hill early this morning. They have 
come over the crest of the hill and on, 
not feeding this time, the snow being 
piled and scattered in front of each 
track. I decide to follow them this 
time, although I am now a long way 
from camp and the day is half spent; 
but we need meat. After them I go; 
it’s no use trying to stalk them, 
though, when they are travelling like 
this. Down the hill to the bottom I 
go, where the bench land and swale 
lie and the fringe of heavy timber 
marks the windings of the creek. The 
moose are not for me. I mighty soon 
make my mind up in that respect. Not 
once have they stopped to feed or 
shorten their steps even. It’s up to 
me to quit them and make the best of my 
way to camp, but again I am undecided: 
if I go back up the hill I'll have a long 
climb and a long way back on the 
other side of the spur. If I go back 
up the creek valley I'll have no hill 
to climb till I get.opposite camp and 
then I should strike Emmett’s trail 
(either his down trail made in the 
morning, or, if I’m lucky, his back 
trail this side of camp). Another thing 
causes me to take the valley route 
home: the wind has freshened and 
” 
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the temperature has risen a great deal 
during the day and now it is so nearly 
zero that the rustle has come out of 
the snow. It’s hard to explain, but at 
low temperatures the noise of move- 
ment seems to be exaggerated, the 
creak of the snowshoes and swish of 
cloth through the bushes being audi- 
ble a long, long way. I have decided 
that it is moose I want at present, so 
let my trap building go for the nonce 
and start back up the creek bottom. . 

Not hard snowshoeing now, as the 
snow is not over half the depth of the 
hill and the ground is pretty open: good 
hunting country but not much moose 
feed. I make as straight a bee-line as 
I can up the valley and before long the 
creek meets me where it meanders across 
from one side to the other, Most of 
the small creeks are bad ones in the 
winter at times, and this one is no ex- 
ception. They freeze from the bottom, 
the water seeming to have some chemi- 
cal in it that causes it to perform vaga- 
ries at times that are unexplainable. 
When it is 40° below zero the water 
will break out and overflow, from the 
sides of the creek usually, under the 
snow; this goes on until it reaches the 
surface of the snow on the ice, when, if 
the weather remains cold enough, it will 
freeze over again until it’s ready for the 
next whirl. I struck one of these places 
where I crossed the creek; the banks 
were steep and I jumped down onto 
what I supposed was solid ice, but there 
was 4 inches of slush under the snow 
and on top of the ice. I picked up about 
40 pounds weight on each snowshoe as 
I made for the other side; but I was in, 
so decided I might as well cross as go 
back. I clawed my way out and up the 
bank as best I could; then pulled off my 
snowshoes and beat them severally and 
individually against a tree to rid them of 
the superabundance of moisture. If it 
had been cold, right then and there it 
would have been necessary to stop, build 
a fire, dry one’s foot-wear and get home 
in the wee sma’ hours, but today it is dif- 
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ferent. I knew I would have time to 
build a fire after my feet got cold, so de- 
cided to keep on moving. I kept my 
eyes busy scanning the lower slopes of 
the hill as I went along; it was along 
there somewhere the cow moose that I’d 
jumped early in the day had gone. I 
thought that she might “ play a hunch” 
after piling through snow for a mile or 
two and stop and take a bite. 

Pretty soon I struck the creek again 
on its course back to the other side of 
the valley. This time I armed myself 
with a pole before taking the fatal leap 
and so by devious means got across dry 
shod; that is, I didn’t get any wetter. I 
had a far-away look in my eyes about 
this time; it felt time for afternoon tea. 
I was a long, long way from camp, and 
began to feel desperately hungry. 

But all at once I forgot my tired and 
hungry feelings and my heart went Jug! 
jug! It was nothing—just a shadow 
under a big spruce tree on the hillside 
opposite, some 600 yards from where I 
stood. But that shadow was black, very, 
and had a peculiar glossy appearance. 
Another strong, long look brought out 
the rounded outlines of the hindquarters 
of a moose. That’s all I could see, but it 
was enough: my rifle slid down from 
my shoulder and came promptly out of 
its caribou-skin scabbard. The moose 
had not stirred; then I was in a quan- 
dary. Should I try to stalk it? or pro- 
ceed to puncture the atmosphere from 
my present tracks? The moose only 
needed to take about 3 jumps to reach 
thick bush and scattering trees, but then 
over 500 yards is quite a long shot. I 
had killed moose at that distance and 
further but it’s no lead pipe cinch. The 
wind was blowing strongly across, so I 
decided to try a little sneak. I could 
only go about 200 yds., anyhow, as then 
I would be under the lee of the hill from 
the moose and out of sight for shooting. 
So I started. Maybe I didn’t keep my 
eyes glued on that spruce tree! Fifty 
yards and then there was a movement. 
One pace to the front! It’s time to be 
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a-doing, I think, but every yard counts. 
Fifty yards more and then something is 
doing. The moose knows intuitively 
that something is wrong and starts off 
on a dead run. At the first step it takes, 
my gun is up, sights to 450 yds., and 
away goes the little pellet of animated 
death—‘“never touched her’—and the 
moose reaches the bush. I have to hold my 
fire now until the moose crosses a little 
opening between two trees. My gun 
cracks and down falls the moose. I 
didn’t like the way it fell, though—not 
in a heap, as they do with a broken neck, 
nor backward, as they sometimes fall, 
when shot through the head or heart, nor 
down behind with a jar from broken 
coupling ; but this moose went over side 
ways, somehow. I kept my gun up and 
ready, and, as I expected, with a lurch 
the moose was on its feet again. After 


a stagger or two it started off. Again 
my littlé gun spoke, and down went the 
moose; but this time a few feet farther 
along and almost completely hidden by 
Again there was a struggle 


the ‘bushes. 
and the black mass stumbled on. I sent 
one more bullet after it, but too much 
bush this time. I stood still for a min- 
ute, hoping for another reappearance, 
but nothing showed in sight. Then I 
snapped my rifle sight down and started 
for the field of action. 

It didn’t take me long to diagnose the 
case: broken leg high up, as I saw how 
the moose’s track was made with one 
step out of line and a circular sweep 
through the snow on the recover. But 
the second shot got me; I couldn’t fig- 
ure where I had hit her, but hit she cer- 
tainly was, having gone down with the 
crack of the gun. The moose’s trail is 
what interests me now and there were 
some more bad feelings when I realized 
that the moose had started back along 
the bench, heading down-stream. How- 
ever, it was up to me and couldn’t be 
helped. Thick timber now. Hello! moose 
laid down here not 200 yds. from where 
I hit her. I go a little further—another 
bed. Now I see something that I’ve 
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been looking for: high up on the branches 
of this spruce that she went under, on 
a level with the top of her shoulders, I 
see two or three drops of blood. “ She’s 
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starting in the direction of the sound, 
I start as hard as I can tear along the 
sidehill, down the valley. Looks fool- 
ish, doesn’t it? but my object is to get 
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**Maybe I didn’t keep my eyes glued on that spruce tree."’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





got it fore and aft and it won’t take 
long.” Far off to my left I hear a twig 
snap: that’s what I’ve been waiting for. 
Instead of following the trail now or 


the moose between me and camp: it’s 
lard work packing meat through deep 
snow, and every yard counts. 

For a half mile about I plough along, 
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then swing across the valley; it’s open 
in the bottom below and no moose has 
crossed there. I’ve made the circle and 
somewhere the moose is lying down, up- 
stream from me. Back along the side- 
hill I go, making as much noise as pos- 


sible, and soon I feel that my medicine - 


is strong, as the Indians say: the moose’s 
track shows up again. Poor beast! at 
every step that hind-leg swings in a wide 
circle through the snow, and drops of 
blood mark every few feet of the trail. 
It’s a snap for me, though, as the moose 
is heading up the valley towards camp 
and breaking trail likewise—not a very 
straight trail but it is in the right direc- 
tion. And now I hear the moose in the 
brush several times; she’s getting weaker 
and weaker—a bed every 50 yds. or so. 
Her race is almost run. Then, topping 
a little knoll, I catch a glimpse of her 
through the trees, not 40 yds. away. 

We cross a little ravine, the moose and 
I, and up the other side we go. The 
spires of an old burn stand out ahead. 
That’s a landmark I’ve been expecting 
and now I know my position from camp. 
It’s a long ways yet, about 2 miles in a 
straight line and up-hill, but another wel- 
come sight strikes my eye—a fresh snow- 
shoe track and heading straight for camp. 
Now, moose, it’s time you died, and 
carefully I creep along; not far, a hun- 
dred yards or so and I come on her ly- 
ing down. She has not given up yet, 
as her head is up and ears back. My 
gun speaks as the poor creature strug- 
gles to rise, and her troubles are all 
over. 

Behind her ear the red stream gushes 
forth; a convulsive movement’ of her 
feet—which it is well to watch, as a 
moose’s hoof cuts like an axe. One 
thing more—the coup de grace I think 
it’s called—but take my advice and don’t 
try it except on a dead moose. In the 
hollow of the neck, between the forelegs, 
there is a little depression. A  long- 
bladed knife thrust in here and pointed 
backward will very nearly reach the heart 
of the biggest moose. The main arteries 


are cut and a good job of bleeding done. 
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The first thing in order now is to feel 
her ribs. “ Yum! yum! fat? I should 
say! Some good pickings there.” Then 
I carefully sit down on her; the body 
makes a good warm dry seat, and I think 
I’ve earned it. I should like a smoke. 
But I’ve a iot to do yet: the hard work 
is all ahead of me. It’s no easy job to 
turn an 800-lb. moose on its back, but 
that is the first step towards the skinning 
and cutting up. My sash comes off and 
is tied to one of the feet, the head and 
neck being twisted to one side as far as 
possible; a turn of the sash around a 
convenient little tree; and then, by dint 
of lifting, pulling, twisting and levering, 
the moose is on its back and some deep 
breaths are taken. Once again I realize 
how tired and hungry I am. But sud- 
denly a welcome sound strikes my ear: 
higher up—from the mountain, some- 
where about on a level with my trap 
trail—I hear the sharp crack of a rifle 
shot. That’s all—one single shot—but it 
speaks volumes to me. It says: “ Where 
are you? I’m ready and waiting to help 
you cut him up.” My “Savage” talks 
and explains how glad I'll be for help: 
soon I hear a distant halloo, and my 
answering shout brings the old boy him- 
self. He was in camp, eating a lonely 
meal preparatory to the nightly wood- 
getting, when he heard my shot in the 
far distance. Up on the hill he thought 
I was and jumped out in a hurry with 
gun and snowshoes to render help. From 
the mountainside he heard my final shot 
down in the valley, which told him that 
there was one less game animal running 
wild in the woods. 

Between us, we soon had our disagree- 
able job finished ; but there is something 
needed for the pot. The tongue, the 
nose (or moufle, as it is called) and a 
kidney, covered with festoons of much 
rich tallow—that’s all for the pot, to be 
put on the fire early tomorrow. Tonight, 
though, we'll eat another delicacy—the 
luscious brisket—the best part of the 
moose for camp eating, as it’s quick and 
easy to cook and how very, very easy to 
eat. 
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Joe Brookes is editin’ it yet; I’ve been there many a day, 

An’ seen him, with his sleeves rolled up, a-editin’ away! 

In summer, when the fishin’s good, Joe gets along first-rate, 
But how he lives in winter time, I ain’t prepared to state. 


I s’pose there’s lots o’ city folks who wouldn’t care a darn 
To read, “Our old friend Isaac Jones is paintin’ his new barn”’ 
But say! I jest can see ol’ Ike a-daubin’ on the paint— 

I’m envious of him, too—lI’ll be hornswoggled if 1 ain’t! 


I wish’t I was in Oxbow now, in front of Bodwell’s store, 
A-talkin’ ’bout the crops, an’ hearin’ Fatty Pearson snore. 

I’d like to watch Ike putterin’ round, and riskin’ his ol’ bones, 
An’ hear the cacklin’ of the hens and Mis’ Arwildy Jones! 


In Oxbow there’s no millionaires, an’ no man in the ditch, 
Nor none that’s mis’able an’ poor, nor mis’able an’ rich! 

You never hear no screechin’ trains, nor street-cars’ noisy hum; 
But mebbe, off on Cedar Hill, you’d hear a pa’tridge drum: 


An’ all the hum you’d hear would be the hum of honey-bees, 
That sort o’ mixes with the smell of blossomin’ cherry trees. 

The little mill down by the crick keeps purrin’ right along, 

An’ somehow seems to strike the key that chimes with Nature’s song. 


That’s how Joe Brookes’s Clarion brings lots of news to me, 
That strangers wouldn’t understand, an’ most folks couldn’t see. 
The little schoolhouse on the hill, among the whisperin’ pines, 
The roses bloomin’ by the road, peek out between the lines. 


Chicago’s most too big a town for an old man. like me— 

But Belle an’ Jim urged me to come, an’ therefore here I be; 
, But when them homesick spells o’ mine show signs of comin’ on, 
‘1 bring my pipe an’ chair out here an’ read the C/arion. 








HISTORIC ROANOKE ISLAND. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


FF the coast of North Carolina 
lies a slim green isle, whose name 
stands for one of the beacon lights 
of history. Roanoke Island opens the 
story of Anglo-Saxon America. Here, 
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as every school-child knows, the first 
English settlement in the New World 
was made. The story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Last Colony has no rival in 
pathos. Here, too, was the birth-place 


of the first Anglo-Saxon American. 

To the student of history, Roanoke 
Island must have a peculiar charm. The 
island in aspect is somewhat today as it 
was in that far-off time when Amadas 
and Barlow came a-reconnoitering on a 
fair July morning. It must have pre- 
sented a refreshing picture to their sea- 
weary eyes—this sea-girt isle, shimmer- 
ing in the sunlight. “So full of grapes 
is the land,” wrote they, “as the very 
beating and surge of the sea over-flowed 
them, of which we found such plenty, 
as well there as in all places else, both 
on the sand and on the green soil, on 
the hills as in the plains, as well on 
every little shrub, as also climbing to- 
wards the tops of high cedars, that I 
think in all the world the like abundance 
is not to be found.” 

There are still plentiful grapes on 
the island. The “mother” grape-vine 
(which tradition says was transplanted 
from the mainland by these early En- 
glish explorers) is an object of interest 
to every visitor. But the particular 
feature of the island is the site of the 
old fort—the first built by English- 
speaking people in the New World. 
Remains of the breastworks and ditch 
which surrounded it are distinctly visi- 
ble. The Roanoke Colony Memorial 
Association has enclosed the spot with- 
in a rail fence, and placed near the cen- 
tre a granite slab, upon which these 
words are inscribed: 

**On This Site in July-August, 1585 (O. 8.), 
Colonists sent out from England by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh Built a Fort called by Them the 
New Fort in Virginia. These colonists were 
the first settlers of the English race in 
America. They returned to England in July, 
1586, with Sir Francis Drake. Near this 
place was born on the 18th of August, 1587, 
Virginia Dare, the first child of English 
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parents born in America, of Ananias Dare 
and Eleanor White, his wife, members of an- 
other band of colonists sent out by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in 1587. On Sunday, August 
20th, 1587, Virginia Dare was baptized. Man- 
teo, the friendly chief of the Hatteras In- 
dians, had been baptized on the Sunday pre- 
ceding. These baptisms are the first known 
celebrations of a Christian sacrament in the 
territory of the thirteen original United 
States.’’ 

Only one devoid of historic knowl- 
edge could stand unmoved amid such 
hallowed associations. 

Reaching down on the calendar of 
time, we find Roanoke Island taking 
part in the greatest civil strife of the 
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hogfish, pinfish, rockfish and perch are 
at home in the waters that surround the 
Land of Virginia Dare. 

’Possum, too, are a-plenty —one 
night’s hunting often bringing down 
a dozen. 

The island is about 12 miles long, and 
about 4 miles wide at its broadest, and 
boasts a population of some 1,700 souls. 
Its chief town is Manteo—named after 
the kindly Indian whom Good Queen 
Bess crowned “Lord of the Isle of 


Roanoke,” the first Indian baptized by 
the English in the New World. There 
are forests of oak, interspersed with 
dogwood, cedar, cypress and pine. 











Asa Evans’ Shooting Box at Oregon Inlet. 





Opposite Roanoke Island—showing Croatan Sound. 





age. In another part of the island, look- 
ing out over Croatan Sound, stands the 
old house in which Gen. Burnside had 
his headquarters. 

But Roanoke Island has some pres- 
tige, other than for its historic lore. It 
lies in that pertion of North Carolina 
famed for its excellent sport. -Gunners 
come to this region galore. Mr. Asa 
Evans has a comfortable shooting box 
a short distance from his home, and 
numbers of people stop over at the 
Tranquil House, whence they make ex- 
cursions to the haunts of the birds. 

Fishing and farming are the chief 
industries of the people. Shad, and 
herring, mullet, trout, bluefish, croaker, 


Holly is plentiful and myrtle bushes 
abound. From every point are caught 
vistas of the shining sea—dotted per- 
haps with fishing boats. One of the 
finest views is. from the sand dunes 
which pile up from 40 to 60 feet in 
height. Frem their crest, Nag’s Head, 
on the mainland—a noted summer re- 
sort—looms up prettily. 

The island may be reached from Nor- 
folk by way of the Norfolk and South- 
ern Railway, which meets a boat of the 
Old Dominion Line at Elizabeth City, 
N. C. Pilgrimages to the historic land- 
marks of our country are growing 
apace. In point of age, Roanoke Island 
heads the list of America’s sacred spots. 
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A TALE OF THE GREAT MOJAVE DESERT. 


By H. E. LECKENBY. 


HEY had met at a water-hole on 
the great Mojave—these two 
wandering children of the desert— 

and it had happened this way: The Amer- 
ican had made it to the sheltered nook at 
the base of the great black malpai butte, 
just before the sand-storm came on, and 
now, having water for himself and the 
burros, cared little for more, as another 
day would see the wind and sand quiet 
again. The day was almost spent, and 
the little that remained was changed by 
the ;storm to first a dull red, and then 
blotted out to total darkness. A blanket, 


wetted in the tank and covered over his 
head, kept out from eyes and ears and 
nose the whirling hot-blast of sand that 


could cut and burn and smart like slen- 
der whips of heated wire when wielded 
by a myriad impish hands. Sometimes 
the wind, curling over the rim above, 
would sift down a heavy gust of sand— 
enough to make its weight felt. Quickly 
rising, he would shake himself loose from 
the-cumbering drift, bumping the noses 
of his burros as he arose and pushing 
their heads away as he settled back again 
and drew the blanket ends close under- 
neath. 

Once, while his covering was flopped 
open: by a whirl of the wind, he heard 
—or imagined he heard—a cry. Wav- 
ering and faint it came to his ears. 
“Coyote,” he muttered, but, doubting 
himself, he opened a tiny gap and lis- 
tened as best he could; but, even amid 
the roaring rush of wind and sand, he 
heard it again. No mistake, this time: 
only the last failing hope and strength 
of a man in an agony of despair could 
make such a sound as that. He springs 
to his feet and answers the call, but his 
hail is whirled away, down the blast, 


and don’t go twenty feet in the right 
direction. 

Only a moment it takes him to swing 
the two heavy canteens over his should- 
ers and start off around the protecting 
cliff point and up against that awful 
blast. With blanket over all and the 
ends held around his waist, his feet feel 
the way and the wind is a guide. Once 
he staggers too far to the right and the 
sound is lost; back to the left and he 
hears it again. Now straight into the 
wind he goes, bending far over ahead, 
so that he sometimes falls to his knees 
as the winds play with him. His mouth 
grows dry and throat smarts, so that 
often he sinks down—with back to the 
storm—and lifts the precious canteen 
for another sip and then calls again. 
For an hour he fights ahead and no 
more sound he hears, save the roar of 
the wind and the sleeting hiss of. the 
hot stinging sand and gravel. 

At last—again sinking down and 
turning from the blast—he utters a long 
“Coo! ee!” and is answered, close be- 
side him, by the joyful bray of a burro 
and a hoarse human cry together, as he 
is knocked sprawling on the sand by the 
conjoined rush of man and_ beast. 
“Agua! da me agua”—then, as_ the 
frantic hands feel a canteen, it changes 
to “Madre de Dios! gracias!” and he has 
a struggle to get the canteen away from 
the half-crazed Mexican before he 
drinks it all. However, he finally quiets 
the lost one’s fears by repeatedly yelling 
to him that there is water in plenty near 
by, which they can reach when the 
storm ceases. As the storm continues, 
he grasps the old man’s hand and comes | 
down the wind, faster by far than he 
went out. : 
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Soon they stumble and fall over huge 
boulders of malpai and feel themselves 
on rising ground. They are all right 
now; for ’tis at the base of the butte, 
and by carefully winding around, side- 
ways to the wind, they feel the storm’s 
force diminishing as the great cliff shel- 
ters them again. Only a cool, steady 
head and a well developed sense of direc- 
tion could have done it. 

After the storm had abated somewhat 
and daylight had come, over the morn- 
ing meal -they find that their interests 
are identical or nearly so. The sturdy 
young American has followed that will- 
o’-the-wisp—Gold—from one camp -to 
another, on mountain snow or desert 
sand; never despairing, but, like a true 
prospector, firmly believing in the 
“stake” awaiting him, somewhere, 
somehow. The agéd Mexican then re- 
lates how he has found—far out on the 
desert—an isolated range of hills whose 
gulches are rich in gold—richer by far 
than the famed Las Placeritas, where he 


worked a rocker for many years among 
those friends and kindred, now so far 


away. As proof, he pulls out, from one 
pocket after another, a small bottle, a 
giant-cap box, and then a tobacco sack, 
all full and weighty with the yellow dust 
and nuggets. 

“ Amigo mio,” he says’ huskily, “ this 
would be no good to me this morning if 
you had not come to me through the 
storm last night—and it’s yours now.” 
He laid the gold on the blanket between 
them and silently proceeded to roll a 
cigarette. 

With a laugh the other shoves back 
the old man’s hoard, and, reaching for 
the papers and tobacco, twists one as 
he answers: “No, compafiero; I only 
did for you as I would for another— 
not thinking of the few ounces of dust 
you might have about you.” 

But the old man insisted and the 
golden wealth was tossed back and forth 
several times before the American finally 
picked up the sack and opened it. Curi- 
ously fingering the nuggets it contained, 
he started suddenly, for one piece was 
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quartz and gold together—a mass of 
wire gold with the quartz red stained 
granulated, like the specimens he had 
seen from the famous Lost Soldier Mine, 
that myth of the Mojave. Pouring the 
sackful out into his hat, he finds another 
piece of it and several of the nuggets 
have sharp points and corners, with the 
red quartz embedded in them. Noticing 
him closely, the old man draws from his 
pocket another piece and tosses it into 
the eager hand outstretched toward him. 

“ There’s lots of it, I find—all in the 
same arroyo,” he explains in his soft, 
fluent Spanish; “and you shall see it, 
if you will come with me. All I have is 
yours and together we will seek the 
source of the gold float. The placer I 
understand, but the vein to find I com- 
prehend not; so you, amigo mio, shall 
find it and we will grow rich like the 
patronos of las Minas de Zacatecas.” He 
rattled on, telling of the rich quartz float, 
the long, hard trip, the scanty water- 
holes on the way, that had nearly caused 
his bones to adorn the desert sands; but 
the gulches held wealth enough for both, 
after each winter’s scanty rainfall. 

The younger man sits as one in a 
trance, listening, while his eyes roam far 
out across the desert and his thoughts 
fly back to the little cabin home where 
waits the one who is to share life and 
love and fortune with him. The sun 
rises higher—hot and ‘scorching—but in 
the grateful shade of the butte plans are 
laid for the trip to the old man’s. el do- 
rado and a fortune—perhaps. 

*Tis a worn and weary pair they are a 
few days later, as, just as the sun is sink- 
ing into the western haze, they start 
again from the slender: shades of a few 
tall Chuwarra cacti, where they had laid 
over during the day’s greatest heat— 
stopped but not rested, for it had been 
one of those days well calculated to con- 
vince one of the truth of those tales of 
the desert so often told to the tender- 
foot on his arrival in that sun-kissed 
land. Such, for instance, as how the 
sand lizards are often seen to rush from 
the shade of one cactus to another and 
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then flop over on their backs, to blow a 
cooling breath on their poor burned 
paws. Doggedly, grim and silent, they 
trail along, till just before dusk, as the 
heat haze clears away, the old man points 
out the wavy outlines of a low range of 
hills, straight ahead, as the ones they 
seek, and the two, tapping their last can- 
teen, drink luck to the venture. The 
burros are dry and hungry and worn; 
the men themselves are little better off; 
but a wild hope is in the heart of each 
and buoys them up. As the sun’s rays 
cease and twilight settles down, two hats 
and shirts are added to the burros’ 
packs ; two tiny sparks bob along behind 
as they solace themselves with the ever- 
present cigarette, and one long mile after 
another is marked with the well-known 
horseshoe foot-prints and left behind. 

_ Sometimes the quick, short rattle of a 
“ sidewinder ” causes the lead burro to 
spring aside, and the others swing out 
to avoid this dread denizen of the des- 
ert; again the scurrying of a horned 
toad from underfoot causes a momen- 
tary start. And over all is the silence of 
One can almost 


the great lone land. 
hear the twinkle of the stars overhead. 
From afar, in the distance ahead, there 
comes the wavering cry of a couple of 


coyotes. That means water. And the 
tired burros understand and lift up their 
voices in unison in response, 

Then only the crunching sand under- 
foot, the swashing of a little water in the 
last canteen, mingling with the Clink- 
_ Clink of a loose shovel on the lead pack 
—and silence. Occasional dark forms 
loom up ahead, to be soon passed and 
left behind, where some tall Chuwarras 
stand sentinel, keeping guard over the 
land. 

When, at last, the hills are reached 
and they turn up a narrow arroyo which 
the placer miner indicates, there comes 
on the gentle night breeze the well- 
known smell of water, mingled with the 
faint perfume—more felt than smelled 
—of the manzanitas and _ chaparral 
farther up, where the tiny seep of water 
affords life to these hardy desert shrubs. 
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Weariness and doubt fall away and the 
old joy of a prospector in complete iso- 
lation returns—the joy of finding an 
unexplored mineral belt, with water, 
wood and feed for the burros. 

They clamber on, up the dry arroyo 
bed, stumbling over boulders that the 
storms of countless ages have washed 
or rolled down from the cajfion sides 
above them; over patches of gravel and 
smooth stretches of bare granite bed- 
rock, the bare arms and breasts being 
often scratched by the overhanging cat- 
claws and chaparral on the low banked 
narrow wash, till a joyful nicker ahead 
and the splashing of the burros’ feet in 
the shallow pool, proclaim their jour- 
ney’s end. A bunch of desert quail are 
startled from their roost in the over- 
hanging mesquite and whirr off into the 
darkness, to call sleepily at times 
throughout the night. But they are not 
disturbing the sleep of the two worn- 
out men, who, after hastily uncinching 
the pack-saddles, and too tired to eat, 
had dropped among their packs in the 
deep sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Long days of digging for the hidden 
mother vein follow cool nights of sweet 
repose, while the little heaps of rich 
quartz float are carefully packed to the 
water-hole, and, being pulverized on a 
smooth boulder metate, give up their 
gold in the pan wielded by such skillful 
hands. Sometimes a generous nugget 
is shoveled out from the bed-rock trench, 
and, after a hasty swipe or two along a 
leg of the blue overalls, is passed back 
and forth for inspection, “ hefted ” care- 
fully and its weight guessed at again 
and again. The chunks of float grow in 
size and numbers down in the narrow 
trench that, day by day, crawls slowly 
up the cajion’s side, till, one lucky even- 
ing, the worn pick sinks grinding into a 
vein of “rotten quartz.”—and the 
search is over. They both crowd into 
the trench and paw back the dirt with 
eager hands; then pull piece aftér piece 
of the rich ore out—laughing, talking, 
exclaiming, “ Look at this, and this, and 
this!” “Just feel the weight of this 
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chunk,” and the like, till darkness settles 
down and shuts them in. A monument 
of rock is built up beside the trench and 
a snuff is lighted, to write out the loca- 
tion notice by, which is signed by both 
and deposited in the monument, after a 
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beans, biscuits and coffee, they talk it. 
over and lay plans for the future. 

The old man tells of the friends and 
kindred, the feasting, the wine and mu- 
sic, that he will enjoy in distant Sonora; 
there, beneath the shaded portico to sit, 














“The aged Mexican then relates how he has found an isolated range of hills 
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whose guiches are rich in gold."’ 





copy is taken to record later. Then, 
with pockets and arms filled with speci- 
mens, they scramble out of the trench, 
to work their way down to camp through 
the darkness, where, over bacon and 


just to rest and dream the days away, 
and to wander the desert no more. 
“And you, muy amigo mio, will you 
join me and welcome? or what will be- 
come of you?” 
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The silent recumbent form  out- 
stretched on the blankets opposite him 
rises on one elbow to throw the stub of 
his smoke into the dying fire, and slowly 
answers: “First we will sell—that’s 
easy. Then I1’ll turn my face as due east 
as the door of a Papago wickiup and— 
Any way, I’m done with the desert—I 
hope—this time.” 

The burros move contentedly about in 
the chaparral, browsing. A_ coyote’s 
yapping cry stirs the cafion echoes into 
action ‘and only a sleepy quail calls in 
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answer. The two wanderers sleep on, 
while the desert breeze smoothes back 
the hair from their care-lined brows ten- 
derly, like the loving fingers of a mother 
might, and the soothing silence of the 
great lone land lulls them to sweetest 
rest under the watching sentinel stars. 
For the desert loves her children, and, 
albeit she uses them scurvily at times, 
compels them to love her in return. Will 
these two leave her, as they say? Quien 
sabe ? 


AFIELD WITH THE POET OF AVON. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


**“Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he-called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine.’ 


T WOULD seem unlikely that the 
lines of the great poet of human 
nature and human passion should 

be searched for equally true and equally 
happy allusions to 

“Stars that in earth's firmament do shine.” 

Yet why not? Select, if you will, the 
subject least likely, in your own estima- 
tion, to engage the poet’s thought and 
attention; then go to his writings and 
be delighted and astonished, it may be, 
with the discovery that nothing, seem- 
ingly, has escaped his inspired thought 
or the touch of his wonderful fancy. Is 
it ghost stories? What fancy but his 
could have given us any so real as the 
ghost in Hamlet or the irrepressible 
Banquo?—pictured, too, not by de- 
scriptive horrors or hair-raising details, 
but by allusion and insinuation, until 
they get into our very blood and be- 
come a necessary part of natural phe- 
nomena. Is it fairy tales? What so 
charming, ethereal and fascinating as the 
antics of the mischievous Puck, or the 
fleeting presence of the dainty Ariel? 
Wichcraft? All others are mere bun- 
gling beside the weird sisters of Macbeth. 
Humor? Rabelais groped blindly and 


labored vainly to bring forth in Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel the prototype of 
the inimitable Falstaff. 

But yet, what attention could such a 
workman be expected to give to the 
simple flowers of the field? If your in- 
terest is sufficient to follow me further, 
we shall see. 

Here is a fragrant bouquet from the 
dainty hand of Perdita: 

** Reverend sirs, 
For you there's rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and favor all the winter long: 


Grace and remembrance be to you both, 
And welcome.” 


“ Here's flowers for you: 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram; 
The marigold that goes to bed with th’ sun, 
And with him rises, weeping.” 


“O Proserpina! 
For the flowers, now, that, frightened, thou let’st drop 
From Dis’s wagon: daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of .Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength.”’ 


Do they not smell of Mother’s garden? 

How naturally and how beautifully 
does the poet turn a compliment to the 
Virgin Queen, closing with this beauti- 
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ful floral conceit, full of dainty double 
meanings : 
“Yet marked I where the shaft of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little western flower — 
Before milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound — 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness.”’ 
And this, odorous of field and stream, 
of dew and sunshine, dainty and deli- 
cate—a volume of description in 6 
lines—and all rendered ideally perfect by 
the conceit of making it the couch of 
the sweet queen of the fairies : — 
‘I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbise, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine: 
There sleeps Titania some time of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight.” 
Passing by some of the more familiar 
passages in Hamlet, abounding in allu- 
sions to flowers, who but Shakespeare 
would have paused for so delicate a 
touch and so true as to note that the 
underside of the willow leaf is grey?— 
“There is a willow grows aslant the brook 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream.” 


In so sweet a love tale as Romeo and 


Juliet, we might confidently expect the 
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lovers to adorn their amours with some 
discourse of flowers; not so Shake- 
speare; he reserves them for the one 
supreme artistic touch: 
“ Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.”’ 

So, too, in the pathetic scene where 
Belarius strews flowers upon the sup- 
posedly dead body of the hapless Imo- 
gen: 
“* Here’s a few flowers; but about midnight more: 

The herbs that have on them the cold dew o’ the night 

Are strewings fitt’st for graves.— Upon their faces:— 

You were as flowers, now withered: even so 

These herblets shall, which we upon you strow.” 

But why multiply examples? The 

true pleasure is in culling them for one’s 
self as we do the shy wild flower upon 
bank and brae. We would no more ex- 
change these passing glimpses of Shake- 
speare’s sympathetic appreciation of 
Nature for the anatomic dissections of 
would-be descriptive writers, than we 
would take a random leaf torn from some 
botanical treatise in exchange for some 
rare, sweet blossom that distills its fra- 
grance and blushes unseen in some hid- 
den, mossy nook, 


EASY IKE’S AMBITION. 
By ED BLAIR. 


Il. 

I'd like to dig a cave right in 
The south side of a hill 

Away off down in Arkansaw 
’N’ live to suit my will, 

’N’ hev a barrel o’ salt in there 
’N’ forty sacks o’ meal 

’N’ with good fishin’ in the crick 
I’d feel that life was “real.” 


Il. 

I ain’t no “strenious” cuss; ’n’ I’ll 
Acknowledge it, by jing! 

This hustlin’ out at early morn 
For me ain’t jes’ the thing. 

For what’s the use when all we git 
Is jes’ what we kin eat, 

"N’ mighty little cloze an’ then 
Must hustle for the heat. 


III, 


I hev’ to leave my bed at morn 
’N’ hike an hour too quick 
"N’ work, ’n’ work, while all the time 
My heart’s down at the crick. 
But, strange to see, some ‘unt for work 
"N’ waste their time a-wishin’ 
To get a job, when they might be 
Down at the crick a-fishin’! 


IV. 

When I git rich so I kin buy 
That bar’l o’ salt ’n’ meal 

They won’t find me a-foolin’ here, 
Though they may hunt a deal. 

But where the cork starts slowly off 
*"N’ then dips out o’ sight 

They’ ll find me settin’ with a pole 
From mornin’ until .night. 





A BOOMER HUNT. 


By FRANK E. CHANNON. 


IS NAME was Reg- 
inald Vernon Rawlin- 
son De Coursy Ham- 
ilton, and he was my 

- cousin on my moth- 
er’s side. Despite his 
weight of name, he 
could ride all right, 
and the burden of his 
name was soon cut 
down to Reggie. He 
was tall for a lad of 
seventeen and gaunt 
asa greyhound. He 
did not conform to 
my idea of what an 
Englishman should 
be at all, for I had 
always pictured them 
as fat and red-faced. 
with dark eyes. He 














Reg was sallow 
had a most peculiar drawl when he 
spoke, and was, I thought, rather stand- 


offish at first. However, under our 
genial Australian welcome he soon 
thawed out and dropped into our ways 
as if he had been born in the bush. 

By Jove! you should have seen the 
odd things he brought out with him. 
He had a most extraordinary looking 
yellow leather case, which contained a 
more extraordinary looking black hat. 
Say! the lad was going to wear that 
_ thing on his head, if we had let him. 
He said they wore them in the old 
country. He had a tremendous lot of 
tall, stiff, white collars, and was actually 
_ wearing one of the things when he ar- 
rived at my father’s place. It looked 
for all the world like a whitewashed wall 
around a sheep-pen. 

We soon fixed him up, though, and 
when he rode to church the second 
month he was with us, he went with a 
cabbage tree on his head, in a collarless 


duck shirt, with his sleeves rolled up. 
He. soon made a dandy colonist. He 
quit asking for beef and would eat mut- 
ton three times a day. When he had 
been with us a month he said he pre- 
ferred damper cake to bread, and he had 
the nerve to sleep out in the open, and 
take chances with the snakes—O! he 
had spunk all right. I saw that from 
the first,and that’s why I took to him so. 

By Jove! you should have been with 
us on our first kangaroo hunt. © Father 
said we could take Ginger and Bumps, 
two big bay horses. I took along Lock 
and Bolt, a couple of wiry hunting dogs— 
crosses between greyhounds and stag- 
hounds. As we cantered out into the 
open, Reg began telling me how he had 
hunted in England an odd sort of an 
animal called a “Reynard.” He said it 
had a brush instead of a tail; but I fancy 
he was just trying me out, for I noticed 
him smile queerly to himself Reg had 
quite an idea that he could ride, you 
know, and so he could, some; but he 
had lots of strange ideas on the subject. 
Why, when he looked Ginger over that 
morning, the first thing he said was: 
“Hello! I’ve no curb.” 

I gave him a meaning look and said 
severely: ‘Australian horses don’t need 
curbs.” 

“Don’t, eh?”’ he answered. ‘Well, 
all right” Then he began fooling with 
his stirrups, and I noticed he was length- 
ening them. 

“What are you up to?” I said; “that 
will never do for a hunting seat, in Aus- 
tralia—it might do for a trap.* Let 
me show you. Here! put the strap 
under your arm-pit, draw tight, and 
then, if your middle finger just touches 
the iron, that’s the proper distance for 
hunting to dogs.” 

He demurred a moment, but finally 


* Mounted policeman. 
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took my advice; for I must say that the 
fellow had sense enough to see that I 
knew best. 

I liked the way he took his “cocka- 
toos” *—for I could not see an inch of 
daylight between him and the pigskin 
as he went over. 

“This bay is a rattling good leaper— 
he'll do,” he commented, as he joined 
me again. 

“Thanks,” I said dryly. Reggie’s 
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ily built one—an “old man,” as we say 
in the bush. 

We raced over the level plain at top 
speed, and then came toa grade that made 
my English cousin turn pale. It was a 
four-mile hillside as steep as the roof of a 
house, terminating in a big grassy plain 
a couple of thousand feet below. Ugly 
looking rocks stuck out here and there, 
nasty ridges, and treacherous holes cov- 


_ered over with golden wattle, and a lot 














‘Just then two kangaroos broke out of cover and dashed away over the plain 
in great twenty-foot leaps."’ 





condescending tone always “riled” me. 

Just then Lock and Bolt gave tongue, 
*way off in front, and I saw two kan- 
garoos break out of cover and dash 
away over the plain in great twenty-foot 
leaps. Reg saw them, too, and in a 
second we were both galloping hard. 
The lighter one of the pair soon dis- 
tanced us, but we managed to keep 
within hailing distance of the more heav- 


*A fence. 


of fallen timber—all added to make the 
descent hazardous in the extreme. Reg- 
gie pulled up short on the brow. 

“Are you going down?” he shouted, 
as I dashed past him. 

“Rather,” I answered. “It’s noth- 
ing—lI’ve. ridden down lots worse” 
(which was a lie) 

He said something, but I couldn’t 
catch what it was. 1 gave Bumps his 
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head and let him pick his own way, but 
I never expected that Reggie would fol- 
low. He did, although he told me 
afterwards that he didn’t expect to reach 
the bottom alive. 

Down went the old man—clearing 
thirty or thirty-five feet at a single 
bound now. The hounds were hot on 
his trail, but losing a lot of ground. I 
had all I could do to attend to myself, 
for I own that roller was a pretty stiff 
one. An Australian horse, you know, 
is about as surefooted as a goat, and old 
Bumps, sliding and slipping amid a cloud 
of dust, finally brought me safely to the 
bottom. Just when I was congratulat- 
ing myself on my safe descent, he put 
his foot in a hole and went down. I 
was jarred for the moment, but fortun- 
ately no hurt was done, and Bumps 
waited for me, like the educated horse 
he was. Just as I was climbing into the 
saddle again, there was a sound as of an 
avalanche coming down; a cloud of 
dust and a mass of rolling stones: and 
then Reggie raced past me, so close I 
could almost touch him. I caught a 
glimpse of his white, set face as he 
dashed by. He had evidently had a 
scare coming down, but he was game to 
the core, and went galloping after the 
old man as if his life depended on it. 
I mounted in hot haste and gave chase. 

The long grass was bothering the 
boomer badly now, and the dogs were 
Baining on him. Close behind them 
was Reggie, riding for all he was worth, 
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and getting every ounce out of his 
mount. Bumps, too, was moving; but, 
try how I would, I could not gain 
on my cousin. We were crawling up 
on the kangaroo, though; and at last, 
in desperation; the old fellow took refuge 
in a water hole, and there stood defiant- 
ly at bay— the dogs circling and baying 
around but afraid to tackle him. In a 
few seconds Reggie was up to them, 
and, to my. utter astonishment and dis- 
may—flinging himself from his horse— 
whip in hand, dashed waist deep 
into the pool and attacked the boomer. 
I shouted to him a warning, but it was 
too late. Before he could get in a blow 
the old man had him by the neck and 
was holding him below water, deliber- 
ately drowning him. | 
’ If ever I rode in my life, I rode then. 
I laid the whip on Bumps as he had 
never felt it before, and the mettlesome 
horse fairly flew. In a moment I was 
up to my unfortunate cousin and riding 
into the water hole. Lock and Bolt, 
gaining courage by my arrival, leaped in 
too, and together we attacked the big 
fellow. With the loaded end of.my whip 
I brought him down at last, and then 
the two dogs finished him. I dragged 
poor Reggie out, covered with mud, 
spluttering and coughing, more dead 
than alive, and the first words he said 
as he caught his breath were: ‘I'll be 
hanged if I ever tackle an old man in a 
water hole again!” 
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THE JOYS OF HOUSEBOATING. 


By WILLIAM F. 


OUSEBOATING presents itself 
under two aspects, according as 
the boat is intended to remain in 

one place or to be moved at the owner’s 
will. In the former case the boat is 
built in some lake or pond, where it re- 
mains anchored, there being no outlet or 
means of moving it into other waters. 
This I believe to be always a mistake. 
At the best the houseboat is narrow and 
cramped, with many inconveniences as 
compared to a house; the boat is un- 
pleasantly affected by every wind that 
blows—and they always do blow; so 
that one’s equanimity is disturbed, the 
sleep ditto, sometimes the stomach ex- 
ceedingly ditto. The convenience and 
comfort cannot be compared to those of 


‘a house and the cost of the boat part is 


far more than a good-sized lot can usu- 
ally be purchased for; while the boat 
wears out and the lot increases in value 
or may be utilized for crops. After 
many thousand miles’ traveling by water, 





WAUGH, M. D. 


we'll take the house in preference by a 
large Roosevelt majority. 

If mobility be the object, the house- 
boat comes into comparison with the 
power launch or yacht. Here the ad- 
vantages are on the other side. A party 
of men may get along well on a gaso- 
line launch, which will accommodate 
their guns and etczteras nicely, if they 
limit themselves to Paddy’s two suits— 
one for the house and the same for the 
street. But the modern American wom- 
an has developed into such a delightful 
comrade that the normal American male 
likes to take his wife with him on his 
outings; and there is so much more 
fun when the “kids’’ come along, so that 
our launch is overcrowded. Here is 
where the cabin or houseboat comes in. 
It has room for the family and a little 
extra warpaint for the women; comfort- 
able beds to sleep in, instead of roost- 
ing on a pantry shelf; books, the pianola, 
china; the decoys, blinds and other mis- 
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cellany of a hunting and fishing outfit; 
and, if you be a bit canny, you may 
carry a few goods for trading purposes. 

The first essential about a houseboat 
is that she shall be sound and safe. 
Build a new one and divide the hull 
into watertight compartments; when 
even ripping a plank off the bottom need 
not disturb your equanimity. Find out, 
first, as to the width of any canal locks 
you may design to pass—and leave a 
wide latitude. The orily way of getting 
from Chicago by watér to the Illinois 
and Mississippi is through the old IIli- 
nois and Michigan Canal—the much de- 
rided Tadpole Ditch—and the official 
width of the locks is 18 ft. But some 
locks are ruinous, with projecting masses 
of masonry; and all grow narrower 
toward the bottom, so that a width of 
16 ft. should not be exceeded. The 


draft is less important, as these boats 
draw but a few inches and can at need 
be lightened. My own boat, 44 by 18 
ft. on deck, draws only 8 inches when 
empty and 11 inches when loaded. As 
to outfit, crews, furnishings and fittings, 


needs, precautions and dangers, are 
they not fully treated in “The House- 
boat Book” ?* 

The Mississippi and its tributaries of- 
fers the largest system of navigable wa- 
ters on the globe. Stretching through 
the entire latitude of the United States, 
it offers a wide range of climate, enabl- 
ing one to go north for the hot months 
and south for the winter. It is a virgin 
field for the waterman, as far as litera- 
ture is concerned; for there is practi- 

yd nothing in print telling of recent 
boating on it—cabin, canoe or power. 
Fiction and juvenile writers have scoured 
the world for new fields and neglected 
the great river. Hundreds of cabin 
boats float upon its bosom, but for ac- 
counts of such adventure one must go 
back at least to a period of the Civil 
War or the time when the pioneers de- 
scended the Ohio to settle Kentucky, 


*THE HOUSEBOAT BOOK: the Log of a Cruise 
from Chicago to New Orleans. With photos by the au- 
thor. 210 pages. Sent postpaid to any address by Sports 
Afield on receipt of $1.00. 
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and fought for their lives with Delaware 
and Shawnee. Commerce has shifted 
from the rivers to the railways, leaving 
the former for the delight of the traveler 
who is not driven by the demon of 
Hurry, whose object is to enjoy life 
rather than to make money. 

In one of his stories Kipling describes 
an old Hindoo who at a fixed age lays 
down the seals of office, strips himself of 
his property and walks out of his palace 
a mendicant, freed from the burdens of 
life. He resorts to the hills, where he 
seats himself in a little village temple, 
is supported by the freewill offerings of 
the villagers and spends his 1emaining 
years in contemplation. There is little 
in such a picture to attract the Ameri- 
can, though men of wealth and educa- 
tion are said to be found among the 
tramps. But when one reaches the 
time of life when he feels that he can 
take his remainder for himself, what 
more enjoyable life than the river af- 
fords? Freedom from the convention- 
alities, solitude when wished, the whole- 
some sports of rod and gun, the society 
of the few chosen ones, the endless re- 
sources of the vast river system for ex- 
ploration, the camera, and the rate and 
undescribed specimens of humanity to 
be found among those whose homes are 
afloat. Just now (March 1) the ground 
is covered with snow and ice; Boreas is 
whooping it up to his full capacity; the 
ideal life in a Chicago flat has degener- 
ated into an endless bicker with janitors, 
agents and similar cheap people for heat 
enough to sustain life in comfort—and 
we know that the violets and camellias 
are in bloom in Louisiana, the peach 
blossoms will be out in two weeks, and 
the Southern girls are leaning over the 
galleries clad in lawns and talking of the 
‘terrible winter weather” they are hav- 
ing—two white frosts this month, act- 
ually! The bars in the Lower Missis- 
sippi are covered with geese, the ducks 
fly low over Catahoula Lake and the 
hounds along the Atchafalaya are in hot 
pursuit of the flying deer. Wirra! 
wirra ! 














A DASH AFTER VALLEY QUAIL. 


THE NARRATIVE OF A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SHOOTING TRIP. 


By GEORGE C. SHARP (“Crocus.”) 


ET ME say in the 
beginning that I 
have never yet met 
the man who would 
not get up in 
a hurry at 
any unearthly 
“old hour in the 
morning to go hunting or fishing. So 
when I stepped into the Mercantile Res- 
taurant at 3:30 a. m., Nov. 27, 1904, I 
was not surprised to find my comrade 
and the driver eating breakfast, while 
“Tod Sloan” (Mr. V.’s fine liver-and- 
white pointer) was getting his share I 
soon disposed of a piping hot dish of 
“Ham and,” and as the clock in the 
Court House tower was tolling 4, we 
were off toward the north, spinning 
along the well-kept street running par- 
allel to San Diego Bay. It was a beau- 
tiful bright moonlight morning and the 
marine vistas toward bay and ocean 
were superb, while the air, sweeping in 
from the broad Pacific, was delightfully 
crisp and refreshing but neither damp 
nor chilly. Mine host and I occupied 
the rear seat in the surrey, while Frank 
and “Tod” held down the front, and 
had not Frank been an expert driver, we 
might have come to grief, as it required 
a lot of attention to keep the eager Tod 
in the carriage. 

“There is Coronado,” says mine host, 
pointing across the bay, “and that point 
of land extending out in the ocean is 
Point Loma and those lights you see 
are Fort Rosecrans, just under the hill 
this side of the lighthouse, and that big 
building, looming up like a ghost in the 
moonbeams, is the great theosophical 
centre that is attracting so much atten- 
tion and so many converts to the new 






belief and is known as Point Loma 
Homestead.” 

The entrance to the harbor and the 
location of the bay, both in shape and 
size, are almost identical with the harbor 
at Havana, Cuba; Moro Castle would 
look and fit well on the heights of Point 
Loma and leave plenty of room for Las 
Cabafias and Casa Blanca; then bring 
the remains of one of the Spanish bat- 
tleships that Schley paid his compli- 
ments to that July morning at Santiago 
and sink her in the harbor between San 
Diego and Coronado, and all would 
readily see the resemblance to Havana 
and repeat the old battle cry ‘“‘Remem- 
ber the Maine!” Now we are at Old 
Town. This is the spot where the Mis- 
sion Fathers, under the leadership of 
Junipero Serra, planted the first Califor- 
nia Mission in 1769. Cabrillo was the 
first to discover what is now California 
in 1542 and named the harbor San 
Miguel. Half a century later came Se- 
bastian Vizcaino and renamed the harbor 
San Diego (“St. James”). In that little 
old wooden church, once adobe but now 
enclosed with wood, was solemnized the 
wedding of Helen Hunt Jackson’s Mis- 
sion Indian heroine, Ramona. In that 
pile of adobe ruins and under those old 
tiles were issued the banns for the mar- 
riage. Soon we pass the two famous 
old palm trees, the oldest palms in Cali- 
fornia—said to be over 150 years old. 

Now on a long bridge we rattle over 
the bed of the San Diego River, or 
where the river ought to be; for in most 
countries rivers are usually on top of 
the ground but in this section the ground 
is frequently on top of the rivers, as it 
was in this case. At 5 a. m. we watered 
our horses at the trough at Al. Spald- 
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ing’s training and breeding stables, 8 
miles from the Court House. Thence 
we sped northward along the line of the 
Santa Fé. ‘That body of water,” says 
mine host, “is False Bay, now called 
Mission Bay by the new-comers, and 
along here at times No. 1 duck shoot- 
ing is to be had. Pacific Beach is just 
off there to the left and La Jolla is over 
that hill to the northwest.” 

We fairly sailed through a cafion and 
the air became quite cold; then came a 
warm blast of air (from the desert per- 
haps); suddenly—whiz! we went down 
a long hill; then, just at daylight, we 
drove into a valley and passed the town 
of Sorrento, near Del Mar, and began to 
keep a keen lookout for quail, as mine 
host had been informed of an immense 
covey using about here. Tod went over 
the side and tacked back and forth like 
a full-rigged yacht under full sail, but 
failed to locate the birds. We next 
turned to the right where a sign read: 
“To the Carmel Valley.’’ ‘Tod” was 


brought to anchor alongside of Frank 
and all kept our weather eye peeled for 
game. ‘There they are!” said Frank as 


we saw a drove of the beautiful crested 
valley quail running in the road. As we 
draw near they take wing and alight on 
a small hill nearby. 

Now came the excitement: the team 
was tied, guns slammed together, and 
three excited fellows and one anxious 
pointer were turned loose after the blues. 
Now, valley quail, like everything else 
in California, are not slow and he who 
would pay his respects to the early bird 
must hustle or I might say sprint, and 
we sprinted some up that hill—Frank 
with his long legs being the only one to 
catch a glimpse of the covey as it took 
wing. Frank did the right thing by 
letting go twice with his pump gun, as 
the noise has a tendency to scatter the 
birds. A little further on a jack-rabbit 
passed in front of the firing line— 
untouched by several hundred pel- 
lets of shot that were hurled at 
his anatomy; now a blue streak sails 
away to my right and is still sail- 
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ing, so far as I know, as my shot failed 
to connect. Now my host stops a swift 
one in neat style with his little 16-gauge 
L. C. Smith hammerless and I follow 
suit, doing the trick with a 12-bore Sy- 
racuse; Frank failed to connect. Leav- 
ing these birds, we soon discovered an- 
other “gang” loafing in an old field, 
who, on seeing us, put straight for the 
bushy side of the steep hill, and Frank 
simply made the bays exert themselves 
as he raced across the field in an en- 
deavor to head off those quail; happily, 
we succeeded—gaining the ground be- 
tween the running birds and the hill. 
Piling out of the carriage, we advanced 
toward the flock, who were in a con- 
fused group some 80 yds. away. That 
hill, however, seemed to be their haven; 
for with a roar the entire covey took 
wing—part going to our right and part 
to the left—and only one was knocked 
down by the pump-gun man, who was 
on the left of our line of battle. We 
noticed the birds had all pitched down 
into a dense growth of chaparral—mak- 
ing it almost impossible to follow them. 

After pulling myself up the steep 
side of an arroyo I failed to find the 
birds and had started down, when, all at 
once, I seemed to be surrounded by 
quail; they seemed to literally spring 
from every bush. I let go both right 
and left and had 3.birds down in the 
bush at the bottom of the ravine. By 
the time I had retrieved 2 of the birds 
(all I could find) I discovered that the 
balance had ‘vamoosed” and that I 
myself was so completely “tuckered 
out”’ that further pursuit was not to be 
thought of. Returning to the carriage, 
we were soon joined by Mr. V., who 
had bagged 7 fine birds. Driving on a 
short distance another large pack was 
sighted feeding in an old field. We sur- 
rounded this covey and had them 
bunched in a small clump of brush and 
O! ye pot shots! what a chance we had! 
Now, your genuine pig-eyed, pot-bellied 
glutton of ‘a pot hunter would have 
raked them on the ground, but our 
crowd was of a different genus to the 
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above described individual; so we pro- 
ceeded to flush the birds—giving each 
little flier a chance for his life. This 
we did—each of us securing a bird. 
After following these birds through the 
brush and across rocks, I became very 
weary and said, “The next bird that 
dares tempt me to a stunt at sprinting is 
going to get a load of shot after him.” 
This soon occurred, as a fine big bird 
made a dash across an open spot and I 
let go with my right barrel, which sent 
the bird in the air and off at breakneck 
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shade of a gigantic sycamore, enjoyed 
a siesta and a good lunch. We con- 
cluded to return home by the Mesa road 
but first went to three fine springs of 
water a little ways below the ranch 
house. On the way we saw one of 
those comical looking birds known as 
the chaparral cock, or road-runner, which 
are on the list of protected birds in this 
State. 

At the springs we met a company of 
Nimrods. Two of the gentlemen said 
they had bagged 47 birds; another said 














THE VALLEY QUAIL AT HOME. 





speed. I immediately let go the left 
and downed my bird. My comrade 
said: “Well, old man, if you can’t get 
"em on the run, you know how to stop 
"em on the fly.” 

We now left the Carmel Valley— 
going to a ranch for water. At the 
ranch we found a well, in which were 
2 dead rabbits, and, as we did not care 
for jugged hare, we pulled: out for Los 
Pefiasquitos Rancho, where we found 
water in plenty, and, under the grateful 


he “found it difficult to hit ’em,” or, as 
he expressed it, “the birds jumped 20 
feet in the air and then went down and 
off like corkscrew rockets” and further 
he said they did not “fly like a white 
man’s quail.” 

The ride home was a rare experience— 
the air being cool and bracing, the roads 
good and the team of good heart. No 
birds were seen until near evening, when 
a small bunch was sighted near the 
chaparral, which they soon sought— 
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leaving us to hold the bag. The coun- . 


try was mostly level for miles, while off 
in the dim distance were the foot-hills, 
backed by Black Mountain and other 
peaks. On an eminence a few miles 
away—its white columns showing up 
grandly in the bright sunshine— was 
Scripps’ beautiful country home, “ Mira- 
mar.” Dashing down a cajion road, we 


A NOTABLE WORK ON 


HEALTH, STRENGTH AND Power. By 
Dudley Allen Sargent, M.D. Illus- 
trated. H. M. Caldwell & Co., 212 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. Price, 
$1.75 net. 

Doctor Sargent has devoted 35 years 
of his life to the advancement of physi- 
cal culture—25 of which were spent as 
director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
‘Harvard University. His numerous ar- 
ticles and papers on physical training are 
well known, as well as his many inven- 
tions in the way of gymnasium appara- 
tus, which have been adopted all over 
the world. In this work of 280 pages, the 
doctor has aimed to make physical training 
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flushed a few stragglers and Frank and 
V. each secured one. 

Guns were now put away and we were 
soon on the oiled streets of the city. 
Stopping at several residences, Mr. V. 
left a nice mess of birds with each 
hostess and at 6 p. m. we were home— 
well pleased with a fine day’s outing in 
the balmy air of Southern California. 


HEALTH. 


more popular by devising a series of exer- 
cises which require no apparatus what- 
ever. It is profusely illustrated with 
half-tone illustrations from original pho- 
tographs furnished by the author. The 
book does not appeal to the athlete or 
student in whose life physical activity 
plays the chief part, but rather to those 
who lead a sedentary life, whether man 
or woman. At this time, when the ben- 
efits of outdoor living and breathing 
pure air are being agitated, these simple 
exercises, when followed as here de- 
scribed, cannot ‘but be found beneficial 
in the highest degree, and the work 
should be in every household. 


AN INTERESTING ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT. 


GREAT fly and bait casting tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Fly Casting Club, will be held 
at the North Lagoon, Garfield Park, 
Chicago, Aug. 18 and 19, 1905. Fly 
and bait casters throughout the world 
are earnestly invited to attend this tour- 
nament and compete, as it is intended to 
make it of as wide a scope as possible; 
contestants from other parts of the world 
will find every effort made to arrange 
contests in conformity with those forms 
of casting with which they are familiar. 
Among the events scheduled will be the 
Long Distance Fly, Delicacy Fly, and 
Distance and Accuracy Fly, together 
with Long Distance Bait, Distance and 
Accuracy Bait, and Delicacy and Accu- 
racy Bait. Team contests and other in- 
teresting features are contemplated. 
Naturally, the rules of the Chicago Fly 


Casting Club will prevail, but exceptions 
will be made in behalf of visiting an- 
glers,the desire being to make this tour- 
nament as nearly representative as possi- 
ble of expert angling at large, and sug- 
gestions from anglers contemplating at- 
tendance at the tournament are earnestly 
requested and will receive careful con- 
sideration, The tournament is open to 
either representatives of clubs or unat- 
tached individuals. A nominal entrance 
fee will be charged in each event. 
Handsome programs will be provided 
and no expense wil! be spared to make 
this the most successful tournament in 
angling annals. 

All anglers contemplating entering 
the tournament are urged to communi- 
cate at the earliest moment with the sec- 
retary, B. J. Kellenberger, 52 St. Clair 
Street, Chicago. 
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A FISHING ADVENTURE ON THE KOOTENAY. 


By RICHARD LAWRENCE. 





FTER six years spent 
in roughing it in the 
mountains and forests 
of British Columbia, I 
am often asked if I 
have not experienced 
any marrow _ escapes. 
Any one who spends 
that length of time 
hunting, trapping and 
exploring in a moun- 
taincus country can 
hardly fail of passing 
}] through a certain ium- 
{ber of thrilling expe- 




















riences. For myself, I 
have had one or two 
adventures, but there 
is one that befell me 
} some years ago, when 
I was still somewhat 
green to the country, which will always 
stand out clear in my memory. 

I have always been an_ enthusiastic 
fisherman, and having run across an- 
other of the same persuasion while stay- 
ing in the little town of Nelson on the 
Kootenay River (which is renowned for 
the excellence of its trout fishing), we 
agreed one day to try our luck together. 
It was early in the season for that river 
—the ,end of April in fact—and the 
stream was swollen with the snow-water 
coming down from the mountains and 
by no means in good condition for fly 
fishing ; but I had been out once or twice 
previously in the evening and had made 
a discovery which I thought would en- 
sure our making at least a fair basket. 
I had caught one or two trout after a 
good deal of patience, and on opening 
them to see what they were feeding on, 
had found them in every case full of 
the so-called locust or cicada, which is 





found in great numbers on the cotton- 
wood trees that grow along the shores 
of the-Kootenay Lakes and River. Con- 
siderable quantities of these insects were 
floating down-stream, among the scum 
and driftwood that was being washed 
down from the creeks, and beneath this 
scum in the currents and eddies the big 
fish were to be found and hooked by 
using a cicada when the artificial fly 
was useless. 

On making known my discovery to the 
brother disciple of the immortal Izaak, 
he at once caught my enthusiasm at the 
prospect of a big catch on the following 
day. We decided to take the early 
morning train down the river as far as 
Bonnington Falls, about 12 miles below 
Nelson; there was a stretch of water 
a short distance above the falls where 
the river widened. out considerably, 
forming large eddies on either side, and 
we thought that among these eddies we 
should stand an exceilent chance of 
making a large basket with the help of 
the cicadas, of which we laid in an ample 
supply—picking them off the water the 
evening before in the lake near Nelson. 

There was a small home-made boat 
that I knew of cached in the bush by 
the side of the river, belonging to some 
nearby miners, and on arriving on the 
ground in the morning we readily ob- 
tained their permission to make use of 
it. It was a small flat-bottomed skiff, 
roughly but strongly made of cedar 
boards and fairly watertight. We had 
provided ourselves with a long rope, so 
as to be able to anchor at the edge of 
the eddies near shore where the water 
was not too deep, and fish in comfort, 
without one man having to be at the 
sculls all the time. Our bait proved to 
be eminently successful and by lunch 
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time when we pulled into the bank for 
a rest and a smoke, we had a dozen fish 
—several of them over 2 pounds in 
weight—and were feeling more than 
pleased with ourselves. But pride ever 
goes before a fall and we little guessed 
what was in store for us. The morn- 
ing had been fine, but while we were 
at lunch. some nasty black clouds had 
made their appearance in the sky.and I 
remarked to my friend that I thought 
we ‘might be going to have some rain, 
but he only answered “ All the better— 
a good shower will bring them on the 
feed. ” : 

After discussing lunch then and a 
pipe, not forgetting to drink the health 
of the beauties already in the basket, we 
made ready to resume the fray. My 
friend suggested that we should try the 
other side of the river for the afternoon. 
I remarked that we would have to be 
careful how’ we crossed over above the 
falls, as the current was sure to be very 
strong in mid-stream, but he said, “O! 
that’s all right; we'll head well up- 
stream; I'll take the sculls and you can 
steer with that paddle; the boat rows 
easily enough and we'll be across in a 
jiffy.” I acquiesced readily enough and 
we put the rods in the bows and started 
out from the shore; just as we pulled 
out, the sun went behind a cloud and 
a slight but chilly breeze began to blow. 
We had crossed to a point about op- 
posite the middle of the falls when heavy 
drops of rain began to fall and as I 
looked up-stream I saw a squall driv- 
ing across the water. Hardly had I 
time to shout “Look out!” before it 
was on us. No one who has never been 
caught in one of these squalls, which 
are frequent in this - country in the 
spring, would believe the suddenness 
and fury with which they descend, blow 
for a short time, and are then succeeded 
by a dead calm which lasts until the 
next squall arrives in due course. 

My friend being in the middle of the 
boat and myself in the stern, the bows 
of our little skiff were high out of the 
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water and when the squall struck she 
swung round like a top; the wind was 
accompanied by a pitiless downpour of 
hail’ and sleet, which stung our faces, 
half blinding us and completely benumb- 
ing our hands. Before wé had recov- 
ered from the first shock the wind had 
driven us some distance down-stream, 
the little skiff being light and easily 
blown about. We were now some two- 
thirds of the way across the top of the 
falls, hut, facing as I was down-stream, 
I saw that we were drifting at an alarm- 
ing pace towards the falls—to be swept 
over which meant certain death. “ Look 
sharp!” I yelled, “get her head round 
and keep her straight up-stream or. we'll 
be over the falls!” As I spoke I dug 
the paddle in to help turn her round; 
this paddle was a feeble affair, roughly 
shaped out of a cedar shake or split board, 
and at my first frantic stroke it snapped 
off short and floated out of reach; so 
that I was left a helpless passenger 
with nothing to do but watch my 
friend’s struggles to turn the boat and 
keep her headed up-stream against the 
combined strength of wind and current, 
which with every foot that we had drift- 
ed had become stronger and stronger. 
By backing water with one scull and 
pulling. with the other he managed to 
get her pointing in the right direction, 
and, by using all his strength, he suc- 
ceeded for a time in holding his own. 
I was quivering with excitement, feel- 
ing it all the more because of my en- 
forced inaction. I had one eye on the 
shore to watch our progress and saw 
that we were only just holding our own 
in the tussle. “Stick to it, old man!’ 
I shouted, “the squall will soon pass ”— 
but even as I spoke, my friend, spurred 
to redoubled efforts, plunged one of the 
sculls in a little too deep, and, in pulling 
at the scull, lifted the iron row- 


lock clean out of its hole, and as he 
tried to grab it it slid down to the small 
part of the scull and dropped into the 
water !—not being tied to the boat, as 
I be- 


of course it should have been. 
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lieve at that moment we both of us 
thought that our last day had come. I 
have read of the sensations said to be 
experienced by drowning men, and cer- 
tainly in those long moments long-for- 
gotten incidents of my past life came 
into my mind with startling vividness. 
More by instinct than anything else I 
seized one of the sculls and began fran- 


against our apparently certain doom, I 
could not say—probably only a few sec- 
onds—when my. eyes fell on the anchor 
stone and in a flash I yelled to-my com- 
panion, “Quick! the anchor! it’s our 
only chance!” It seemed to take min- 
utes for him to reach for it in the bows 
and drop it over the side, and then the 
doubts and fears that rushed through 








*““When the squall struck us, our boat swung round like a top."’ 





tically to use it as a paddle, following 
my friend’s example; but it was use- 
less, the little skiff was being rapidly 
driven, bows on, towards the falls, which 
by now were only a perilously short way 
off and our utmost efforts were unavail- 
ing. 

How long we thus battled hopelessly 


our minds—Would the rope be long 
enough ? how deep was the water? would 
it reach the bottom? was it heavy enough 
to hold us if it did? At last it sank 
and touched bottom with a foot or two 
to spare, it drew taut, and held—no, no; 
it is still dragging and the falls scarce 
100 yards away. Once more it caught 
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and held; then dragged and held again. 
“Paddle!” I yelled, “and take the strain 
off,” and again we started frantically 
to paddle to ease the strain on the an- 
chor rope, but this time it held firm, 
and sudtlenly, as it had descended on 
us, the squall passed and the sun shone 
out again. But we were by no means 
out of danger yet. Although the vio- 
lence of the storm had been succeeded 
by a dead calm, we still had a stiff cur- 
rent to buck against, with only one row- 
lock and a pair of sculls and the prob- 
ability of another squall following the 
first one before long, wet to the skin 
and weak from the strain on our nerves. 
As the anchor.had held while the wind 
was blowing, it was safe to relax our 
efforts and take a short rest while we 
thought out the best plan to get back to 
safety. On trying the end of the landing 
net handle in the rowlock hole, we found 
it a good fit, so broke off a piece to use as 
a thole-pin and looped the strap of our 
fishing basket over it and one of the 
sculls to give a purchase. Being a good 
deal the heavier, I changed places 


with my friend and started to carefully 
test our improvised rowlock. By using 
a long, steady stroke I found I could 


make satisfactory headway and the 
landing-net handle stood a good testing 
strain that I put on it before attempt- 
ing to pull up the anchor. We careful- 
ly tied the other rowlock to prevent a 
repetition of our former mishap, and 
then, passing the anchor rope to the 
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man in the stern, I kept a steady pull 
on the sculls while he proceeded to haul 
up the anchor; but with all his strength 
he could not budge it. Probably our 
lives had been saved by its becoming 
wedged in some big rock on the river 
bottom, as the chances were really very 
small of its being heavy enough to hold 
the boat against wind and current other- 
wise. There was nothing for it but to 
cut it, and then, after a few minutes’ 
hard but careful pulling, we came slow- 
ly but surely into the back current, and, 
landing in safety on the opposite shore, 
were able at last to draw a breath of 
real relief. The reaction was terrible. I 
at any rate was trembling like a leaf and 
my companion was, I am sure, in much 
the same condition. A pull at the flask 
revived us, and as soon as we felt strong 
enough we embarked once more, to pull 
back to the side we had left—neither of 
us feeling very much inclined to do any 
more fishing that day. We rowed half 
a mile or more up-stream before heading 
for the opposite shore this time and kept 
a careful eye on the weather for fear of 
another squall. This time, however, we 
crossed over without mishap, and, pack- 
ing up our fishing paraphernalia, pro- 
ceeded at once to the miner’s cabin, 
where we staid, drying out our clothes, 
until the evening train came along which 
took us back to Nelson, where, although 
we had a goodly basket of fish to show, 
we were very quiet about that day’s 
outing. 
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OUR DEER HUNT IN THE SWAN RIVER COUNTRY. 


By JAMES G. KEEFE. 


On Nov. 9, last, Joe and Chas. Lorenz, 
John Slater and myself left Butte with a 
two-horse team and outfit for a hunting 
trip in the Swan River country. On the 
12th we reached Ovando, in the Big 
Blackfoot country, where we secured our 
provisions, and reached Holland’s Ranch 
on the Swan River at noon on the 14th. 
After we had fixed our camp, Lorenz and 
Slater took a walk to Holland’s Lake, 2 
miles distant, and succeeded in getting a 
shot at two deer, but did not get any. 
The following day we all started out 
early, Lorenz and I going in one direc- 
tion and the other two taking another 
route. We returned to camp at noon 
without having seen any deer, although 
there were plenty of signs. After dinner 
Lorenz and I went together as far as the 
Swan River, where we separated. I 
crossed the river on the Elbow Lake 
trail and traveled about 4 miles, when I 
started back. I had come on the back 
trail about a mile, when I saw a nice 
2-year-old buck and killed him the first 
shot. I dressed him and hung him up 
and started for camp very well pleased, 
although it was fast getting dark and the 
trail was dim. I got to the river all 
right and then lost the trail and had to 
wait in the thick timber for about an 
hour, until the boys came with lanterns 
and horses and found me—tired, wet 
and cold but happy, as mine was the first 
deer of the party. 

Ben Holland acted as our guide for 
the rest of the trip and to him is due our 
great success. He has lived in the Swan 
River Valley for 10 years, and in that 
time has shot or trapped 140 bear, be- 
sides many lions, lynx and other large 
animals. The day before Thanksgiving 
he took us out 4 miles from his ranch 
and we killed 7 deer. His ranch is on 


the Lewis and Clark Forest Reserve, 
midway between the Mission and South 
Fork ranges of mountains. It is a hunt- 
er’s paradise—deer, elk, goats and bear 
abounding, with small game and fish in 
endless variety. The country is full of 
lakes and streams and charr and salmon 
trout are caught weighing from 3 to 10 
Ibs. We did not have any snow on the 
trip, although it would creep a little 
lower on the ranges each morning. We 
succeeded in getting 17 deer on the trip 
—the largest a six-pointer dressing 250 
Ibs. 

Mr. Holland had an experience with 
a mountain lion last spring worth relat- 
ing. He has a large trap line, and go- 
ing out one day to Beaver Creek, some 2 
mlies from home, he found two of his ~ 
traps gone, and thought he had cap- 
tured a couple of lynx. He went home, 
got the dogs and brought his .22 rifle, 
thinking that heavy enough for a lynx. 
The dogs took the scent and soon over- 
took the quarry, but to Mr. Holland’s 
surprise it was a large mountain lion. 
Felis concolor immediately started for 
Mr. Hoiand, but was hampered by the 
heavy tuggle and trap, and the dogs wor- 
ried him: so that he was glad to stop and 
spar for wind. Mr. Holland shot him 
5 times in the head without any apparent 
effect, but finally, as the lion turned to 
claw at one of the dogs, a lucky shot 
in the shoulder tumbled him down and 
settled his career. Mr. Holland says he 
does not want to meet any more lions 
with a .22. His experiences would fill a 
book and if they could be related in his 
own way would be a rare addition to 
outdoor literature. We were gone 3 


weeks in all, our camp being about 165 
miles from Butte, and we enjoyed one of 
the best hunting trips it has ever been 
my pleasure to take. 


ETHICS OF BICYCLE TOURING. 


By GEORGE WALKER. 


To a professional athlete a ride of 100 
miles a day on a bicycle is a mere trifle; 
to an ordinary amateur it is a good day’s 
work ; while to the every-day young bus- 
iness man, who rides a wheel a little for 
pleasure and a little for convenience, it 
is almost an impossibility. Yet this 
every-day business man can with a very 
little trouble fit himself to take a ride of 
a week or so, covering a distance of 
from 200 to 400 miles. The writer has 
spent many enjoyable weeks in the early: 
summer and late fall traveling through 
the country on his wheel. The following 
suggestions are the outcome of his ex- 
periences and may point the way for 
some reader to obtain similar enjoyment 
and the resulting benefit of increased 
health and vigor. 

The first thing to be done when ar- 


ranging for a bicycle tour is to select the 


route. The word route is used advised- 
ly. The enjoyment of the trip should 
be derived, not from some’ objective 
point, but from matters of interest on 
the route. Indeed, it is better not to 
have an objective point, but to select a 
route along which one will ride easily 
until the vacation is ended, and then take 
the train home from just where one hap- 
pens to be. Choose a route along good 
roads. These can easily be ascertained 
by examining a bicycle map, that can 
generally be bought for 25 cts. No pity 
should be wasted on a man who takes a 
long ride over bad roads. 

The next matter for consideration is 
the wheel. Own one that runs easily. 
If your wheel ever runs hard, get rid of 
it and buy another. Take special care 
that neither the chain nor the sprocket 
wheel is so worn as to cause the chain 
to tighten every now and then. Having 
obtained a wheel that suits you, keep it 


clean and in good order, especially the 
chain. About a week before starting on 
a trip take off the chain and let it lie 
over night in gasoline. In the morning 
clean it thoroughly and let it dry; then 
take an oil can and apply a drop of the 
best bicycle oil to each joint and let it 
soak in. Put the chain on the bicycle 
and spin the wheels for several minutes. 
After this wipe off every speck of oil 
from the chain and the sprocket wheels. 
Repeat this process until you can get off 
no more oil. Now apply a little graph- 
ite to the chain. Clean this off with a 
brush at the end of each day’s ride and 
apply a little more in the morning and 
your wheel will run easily. 

It may seem a large undertaking for 
a man who rides perhaps not more than 
a mile or two each day to set out and 
ride from 40 to 75 miles a day for a 
week, yet with a little training and com- 
mon-sense it can be done by almost any 
man in good health. 

Some weeks before the start take 
daily rides, beginning with 6 or 8 miles 
and increasing the distance a mile or so 
each day until you are riding about 12 
miles every day. A week before the 
start take a ride of 20 miles, and three 
days later one of about 30. For the last 
two days do not ride more than 10 miles 
a day. Each day after the ride take a 
cold sponge bath and follow with a good 
rub down all over and a kneading of the 
muscles of the legs. Get 8 hours sleep 
every night and be careful not to eat 
too much. By this I mean, eat:a little 
less than usual: get up from table feel- 
ing that you could comfortably eat a lit- 
tle more. You will soon feel glad you did 
not eat that little more. If you smoke, 
be a little more moderate than usual, 
but it is not necessary to deny yourself 
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very much in this line. If you start early 
in the morning, and I would advise you 
to do so, you should get up early for 
three or four mornings before you start, 
going to bed in time to secure the 8 
hours sleep. 

The matter of baggage next demands 
attention. The less you tdke, the bet- 
ter. A few clean handkerchiefs, one 
spare suit of underclothes and one pair 
of socks, brush, comb and tooth-brush 
are generally a sufficient outfit. When 
one suit of underclothes is soiled, send it 
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race. Ride your own pace, if it is slower 
than his; and his pace, if that is slower 
than yours. ; 

The night before the start go to bed 
early, and, unless you can wake yourself 
at will, give instructions to some one on 
whom you can rely to call you at 5 a. 
m. Take a cold sponge bath and a good 
rub down; then eat a light breakfast. 
Eat and drink anything you enjoy, but 
in moderation. After breakfast, light 
your pipe as usual, if you are a smoker, 
and put in a half-hour looking over your 








Ascending the Rabbit Ear Range, after wheeling through North Park, Colorado, 


Amateur photo by E. B. HOUSE, Fort Collins, Colo. 





home by mail and buy a new suit; it is 
also a good plan to take a small handy 
volume of some favorite author. This 
and the above articles may be wrapped 
in a piece of oil-cloth and together with 
your coat strapped to the handle bars. 
The question of a companion is a se- 
rious one. The writer always goes alone. 
However, if you take one, select him 
carefully. Do not go with a man who 
will want to race either against you or 
against time. If you do start out with 
such a one, decline to be drawn into any 


wheel, your baggage, etc. Then start. 

The start is the most important part 
of the ride. Start slow. For the first 
two hours do not ride more than 6 miles 
an hour and by 10 o'clock stop and rest. 
For dinner when on a trip eat little if 
any meat. Good soup and vegetables are 
much better to ride on; but eat sparing- 
ly of them. If you eat very slowly, a lit- 
tle will go a long way. On the first day 
rest a couple of hours after dinner and 
then ride on until you come to a con- 
venient place to spend the night. Be- 
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tween 30 and 40 miles is far enough to 
ride the first day and the nearer 30 the 
better.. The second day should be about 
the same as the first. After that, ride-as 
far as you feel disposed, but always ride 
slowly during the first hour in the morn- 
ing and the first hour after dinner. Rest 
for an hour before dinner and an hour 
after. Before eating supper take a rub 
all over with a wet towel and put on 
your clothes without drying the body. 
Eat all you want for supper, but eat 
slowly and rest a full hour before eating 
at all. 

Over-fatigue and over-heating are the 
two things for you to be on your guard 
against—especially over-heating. To 
avoid this: tie a large white handker- 
chief round your neck to protect the 
spine ; drink water often but not much at 
a time, and not ice cold; when you get a 
drink, pump cold water on the wrists for 
one or two minutes and wet the hair. 
These precautions should prevent you 
becoming over-heated. But you should 
be prepared for an emergency. To this 
end, make yourself quite familiar with 
the preliminary symptoms of sunstroke 
and over-heating. The most noticeable 
of these are: ceasing to perspire, head- 
ache, a feeling of oppression on the 
chest, nausea, and a burning skin. At the 
first symptom get into the shade and 
bathe the head and chest with cold water. 
Keep this up until you are cool. Lie 
still and rest till the sun goes down, then 
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make for the nearest railroad station and 
take the first train home. Over-heating 
is more likely to occur in the afternoon, 
especially if you eat too much dinner; 
but if you will take ordinary care and 
plenty of sleep you will have little to fear 
from the sun. 

Sunstroke and over-heating are not 
the only dangers to be feared from ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun. Sunburn 
is another. Though not really danger- 
ous, it is very unpleasant. The only way 
to prevent it is gradually to inure your- 
self to being out in the sun. The best 
cure for slight sunburn is a coating of 
vaseline, applied as soon as you feel the 
burn. Never ride faster or farther than 
you can ride with comparative comfort. 
If, however, you are compelled to do so, 
you may find great relief by lying down 
every hour or so for two or three min- 
utes in the shade flat on your back, with 
every muscle relaxed. A good deal of 
relief can also be gained by walking up 
any hills that are steep enough to cause 
you to work hard. dn doing this you 
give a rest to the bicycle muscles and 
use a different set. Moreover, you do 
not lose any time in a day’s ride. To 
sum up: Get up early, start slowly, 
drink often but little at a time, rest be- 
fore and after meals, go to bed early and 
you will come home with a supply of 
strength and vigor that will carry you 
through many months of office work. 


AN ERA OF BETTER FEELING. 


INSTANCEs of serious friction between 
sportsmen and land owners are notice- 
ably rare nowadays, showing the growth 
of a better mutual understanding. The 
practice of decorating fence-corners with 
broad sign-boards bearing the legend: 
“No Hunting on These Premises,” is still 
followed in States without a land owner’s 
permit clause in the game law, but their 
installment no longer argues that the 
farmer is either crabbed by nature or 
prejudiced against the man with the 
gun. That such signs were ever posted 
is due to the acts of heedless, inconsider- 
ate gunners, who shot stock, broke down 


fences and left gates open, until further 
submission to injury was quite out of the 
question. The disposition of farmers 
has never been to bar all hunters from 
their lands, but rather to exercise the 
privilege of saying who might enjoy the 
pleasure of shooting the game their woods 
and hedges had sheltered and their crops 
had fed. And, now that this privilege is 
universally accorded them, the sportsmen 
who do not forget to be gentlemen are 
rarely hindered from hunting, provided 
they do not omit the formality of: re- 
questing a permit. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him, 








THE DENVER SHOW. 


The Colorado Kennel Club held its 3d 
annual bench show at Denver, Mar. 2, 3 
and 4. The event was. successful in 
every way. The entries numbered 259 
and there were but 25 absentees. The 
breeds more largely represented were 
bull terriers with 34 entries; greyhounds, 
32 entries; collies, 28 entries, and Irish 
terriers, 20 entries. The Airedale ter- 
riers were represented by 5 entries of 
the Culbertson Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa, 
and aroused -considerable interest, as 
this was the first time the breed had been 
shown in Denver. C. P. Hubbard, pro- 
prietor of these kennels, sold his Aire- 
dale, Punch, to a well-known club man of 
Denver who intends the dog for a part 
of the pack that is to accompany Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a bear and lion hunt 
this fall. John Davidson, who judged all 
classes, was kept busy responding to the 
greetings of his many friends. As is 
always the case, not everyone was sat- 
isfied with the awards, but the people of 
the Rocky Mountain region are game 
and whatever dissatisfaction there may 
have been was kept in the background. 

One of the pleasant features witnessed 
by but a few select friends was the pre- 
sentation to Mr. Davidson of a beautiful 
ring, made entirely from Colorado gold, 





‘mounted with a fine specimen of gold 


quartz. E. C. Linderman, of Boulder, a 
member of the Colorado Kennel Club, 
made the presentation address in behalf 
of the club, and President Thomas F. 
Walsh placed the ring upon Mr. David- 
son’s finger. Mr. Davidson’s response 
was very brief, very Scotch, and very 
much to the point. He said: “Mon, 
"tis unexpectit like, but ’tis verra nice— 
so thankit.” Denver people turn out 
well to dog shows, and the attendance 
was large, representative and_ social. 
Most of the dogs benched were owned 
locally, and, considering this fact, the 
quality of the individuals shown in each 
breed was surprising. They have good 
dogs in Denver: There were many dogs 
shown that were fit to compete at the 
biggest shows. All the members of the 
club worked hard to make the show 
successful, and are to be congratulated 
on the success of their efforts. 





In the endeavor to please a certain 
group of bench-show faddists, breeders 
of that popular little beauty, the cocker 
spaniel, have made the mistake (particu- 
larly in England) of giving us dogs alto- 
gether too short in the back and too high 
on the legs—thus getting away from the 
natural and comely type of the true 
cocker. 
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A mistake most commonly made by 
persons purchasing a dog for the first 
time, is to answer all the advertisements 
of the breed found in journals devoted 
to the fancy, and select one that can be 
bought the cheapest. As a rule this 
mistake is not made the second time. 

Ninety per cent. of the letters received 
by a fancier state “ I don’t want to pay a 
fancy price.’ Now, there are such 
things as fancy prices based on fine show 
points or on the more desirable blood 
qualities, and the breeder knows that the 
ordinary purchaser will not consider a 
figure that to the initiated would appear 
reasonable for such animals. There is 
a common-sense price,” however, that 
reputable breeders recognize, and it is 
from the sale of the average specimens 
at a common-sense price that reputable 
kennels make their expenses. 

Unfortunately, the grafter is more 
common among dog advertisers than in 
any other line, except perhaps patent 
medicine, and, unfortunately, he flour- 
ishes at the expense of some hundreds 
of victims each year. It is always ad- 
visable, if possible, that one see the ani- 
mal he is purchasing before making pay- 
ment. If this cannot be done, and the 
prospective purchaser is not well up in 
doggy matters, the only safe way is to 
submit the matter of purchase to a friend 
who is posted and defer to his judgment. 
The old saying that “Silk cannot be 
bought at the price of calico,” is perti- 
nent to the case. Not only should a ped- 
igree be insisted upon, showing the reg- 
istration of both sire and dam, but a 
sworn certificate of breeding should ac- 
company the purchase. 

A well-trained setter or pointer under 
_ the age of 5 years is well worth $100; a 
well-bred setter or pointer puppy is well 
worth from $10 to $25, untrained; a St. 
Bernard puppy of good breeding is 
worth from $25 to $50; terriers range 
from $10 to $50. These are common- 
sense prices and should not be objected 
to. Fancy prices sometimes run up into 
the thousands of dollars and are good in- 
vestments only for regular breeders. 

Beware of the man who will sell you a 
well-bred dog or puppy for anything less 


than $10. 
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It is dollars to doughnuts 
that he is a faker and that you will get a 
doughnut for your dollars. Don’t buy a 
doughnut. 

—_—_—_—_——__— 


SHORT BARKS. 


BeNcH shows during the month of 
March were held at Washington, Pa., 
Denver, Colo., Pittsburg, Pa., Rochester, 
N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., and as we go to 
press, at Brooklyn, N. Y. The Chicago 
Kennel Club Show opens Mar. 29, and 
continues for balance of this week. For 
the month of April there will be bench 
shows at Boston, Mass., Apr. 4; Vancou- 
ver, B. C., Apr. 12; Victoria, B. C., Apr. 
19; Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 19; Balti- 
more, Md., Apr. 26; Seattle, Wash., Apr. 
26. During May there will be bench 
shows at Portland, Ore. (3d to 6th) and 
at San Francisco (1oth to 13th.) 


* * * 


THE annual bench show of the Du- 
quesne Kennel Club,. of Pittsburg, Pa., 
came to a successful close on Saturday 
evening, Mar. 11. Old City Hall was 
crowded with visitors the entire week 
and special arrangements were made for 
the entertainment of children on Satur- 
day, the closing day. A number of sur- 
prises came in the way of winners, but 
altogether it was the best and most suc- 
cessful affair the club has ever held, 
Much credit is due the show committee 
and its indefatigable secretary, Mr. 
Stedman. The great Irish terrier, 
Straight Tip, won Ist in the open class, 
and then came back in the special for 
the best dog in the show and beat every- 
thing pitted against him, defeating 
Champion Colonel Monte,:the best dog 
at the Néw York show. This is the 
first time Straight Tip has been shown 
in this country. The attendance at the 
shows at Washington, Pittsburg and 
Rochester, Pa., tends to demonstrate 
more perfectly the growing tendency 
to give the dog his proper place in the 
affections of humanity. 


* * * 


Dr. WILLrAM Jarvis (“ Mont Clare ”) 
judged Irish setters at New York this 
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'When the 
Ducks Fly 


sportsmen betake themselves to 
their favorite shooting haunts, 
booted and canvas-—clothed, 
equipped with decoys, gun and 
shells. What shells? Why, 


Peters Shells 


of course. Four different kinds, loaded with any standard 
smokeless powder; each baile #2 to give best possible results. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. 





4 New York: 98 Chambers St., TT. H. KELLER, Manager. ‘| 
he a 











The Greatest Event in 1904, the 
Grand American wrens 
was won with === 


INFALLIBLE 


During this meeting “ INFALLIBLE ” also won 
High General Average, while © ‘SCHULTZE § 
won the Preliminary Handicaps and “E. C.” 
the Consolation Handicap. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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winter and had his decisions, or at least 
some of them, quite severely criticised 
by a few Irish setter men. Dr. Jarvis 
replies energetically in a recent issue of 
Field and Fancy, giving pertinent rea- 
sons for his decisions. Whether the 
Doctor is right or wrong, this much can 
be said: that during the time he was ac- 
tively interested in this breed, before 
he accepted a consular position abroad, 
he owned continuously for some 20 
years the best Irish setters of both sexes 
in America. Not only that, but he was 
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is the most likely to be on the right side 
of the controversy. 
7 am = 

Tue Airedale terrier, Waterside Wiz- 
ard (whose picture is published in this 
issue), is one of the earlier imported ones 
of the breed whose blood has done a 
great deal toward improving the Aire- 
dale in America. He is a very large and 
vigorous dog of splendid natural tem- 
perament. He has the typical sunny dis- 
position of the Airedale, is passionately 
fond of the company of children, is a 











WATERSIDE 





WIZARD. 





the breeder of most of the other winning 
dogs, and, in spite of numerous importa- 
tions, nothing was found to beat Cham- 
pion Elcho, Jr., who was bred by him. 
When Jarvis left America the spirit 


seemed to go out of Irish setter breed- ° 


ing, until today the entries of this breed 
at field trials are practically nil and at 
bench shows the falling off has been 
fully 50 per cent. from what it was 15 
years. ago.~* The critics of Dr. Jarvis 
have been in the fancy most of this time. 
One can form his own opinion as to who 


fine watch dog and also a skillful hunter. 
Among the many good ones which he 
has sired are British Lady, owned by T. 
Percy Mallorie, of Easton, Md., Marsh- 
land Flo, owned by H. R. McLean, of 
Osceola, Iowa, and Rajah, owned by 
R. E. Allen, of Denver, Colo. Water- 
side Wizard has been shown on the 
bench but once, winning Ist in the 
Open Class at Denver last month. He 
is now at the head of Mr. Hubbard’s 
Culbertson Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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i oe A HABIT Ask your dealer and insist on our 


in : roducts. If you cannot obtain 
wage uel g the STEVENS." we will ship sy 
° 


STEVENS ARMS —_— 
—hitting Bulls’ Eyes and bring- ; 
ing down your game. All Send 4 cents Postage for new 140- 


me _ illustrated STEVENS book; 
requisite firearm virtues are eines entire output, all addi- 


i i i tions; hints on shooting, ammu- 
embodied in our famous line of Si ae, Menkinne tever Oe 


RIFLES, PISTOLS and SHOTGUNS. sign by A. B. Frost. 


How can you help hitting the “Ir OAN BE DONBI”—that 
mark when shooting a new and attractive puzzle of ours 


STEVENS? yomsolve ey youu ee 
J.Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 


P. 0. BOX 5680, 
‘Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 















































Improved Blue Grass|/ Some pane 
Simplex Reel. sting Tor Patgains 


Fly or Bait Rod, well made of Split Bamboo with 
cork handle, extra tip and put up in wood form. Fly 
Rod, 10 ft.; weight, 6 ozs.; Bait Rod, 9 ft.; weight, 8 ozs, 
Price IIs 6 a5 <duc vtech oegvadenccabeecceen 75 cts. 


Automatic Aluminum Reel, with tool steel bearings, 
holds 300 ft. of line and winds 130 ft. without rewinding. 





Mas ss ue-cca, ckhucdcsek nets eves ocatadens b0ekoeen $3.75 
Trout Flies, special lot 60n a card, well tied and good 
quality. Try a sample dozen assorted for........ 12 cts. 


Plenty of other good bargains in my Fishing Tackle 
Catalogue, which will be sent Free upon request. 


CHARLES DISCH, 319 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





(Patented July 5, 1904 a 




















ae A eho rt roator strengts and d oc. hhc gen \ 
n, than any 
reel of size. Repaired free of r charge for two po ny Reels Ora. ee 
fishi m ut to — 
oe eae Lightning Fish Hook Adjuster. 
rs free. pe ener . a | mpeg 3 leader — fe a. 
and securely. 0 Kno’ © tie or untie ust 
fresh water sinker. Does not catch seaweed. In Tackle 
B. F. Meek & Sons, Inc., Stores, or card of 6 mailed for 10c. Made of German Bil- 
Louisville, Ky. ver, 15c. Booklet sent FREE. 
Sele Manufacturers. of ented Maik and ttec eo & Kunztnaer, 1678 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grass Reels. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











Bait Casting Specialties. 


FROG AND MINNOW HOLDERS. 


One bait good for a half-dozen fish. Ilus- 
trated circulars. If your = does not 








(Patent applied for.) handle them, send direct to 
Minnow placed in five seconds, and is th 
toatay. Bucktail or feathered’ treble hooks —excx > WEST WEEDLESS HOOK CO., 
can be used on No.2. Prices, 50c. to 75c. No.2 Dept. C., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN. 





The tourist who takes the trip from 
Colorado Springs to Cripple Creek over 
what is called the Short Line, will look 
upon the finest of all panoramas in the 
West. Yesterday, as we ran from Den- 
ver to Colorado Springs and from there 
up the mountain grades, the fog—so un- 
usual in. this region—shut everything 
from sight that was 50 ft. away. The 
trees and shrubs and withered grass 
were white with rime, and moisture 
dripped from the roofs of the cars. But 
in a moment’s space we came into the 
full glory of Colorado sunlight, and, 
looking north and east and south over a 
radius of 100 miles, saw the stretch of 
a sea of fog that seemed like drifting 
snow in the radiant day—a sea that broke 
in curling waves about a few black is- 
lands where the pine-topped buttes rose 
out of its depths: an ocean that cast its 
silent breakers all along the feet of the 
range where the blue of the slopes was 
like the tender and beautiful tint of the 
clematis. 

As we crossed the summit and looked 
into the west on the other side, there 
rose—a hundred miles away—the Sangre 
de Cristo chain, a thousand great and lit- 
tle crests like frosted silver in the broad- 
ened light of day. No words have yet 
described the grandeur of this rock- 
ribbed range—they never will. 

This morning—24 hours later—as we 
looked again over the prairie part of the 
State, from Colorado ‘Springs east and 
north, the brown lands lay clear and dis- 
tinct before our eyes and the city gleamed 
from its roofs and towers and spires like 
a faultless cameo, But south from 
Cheyenne Mountain—far as the limit of 
our sight—lay yet the still, unbroken 
white expanse that now—receded from 
the mountain slopes—clung closely to the 
plains like a pall of newly fallen snow. 
In two or three spots a grimy thread of 
smoke showed where some train was 
feeling its way in its misty depths. The 
enchantment of distance lends itself to 
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the eye of the traveler, who, perhaps for 


. the first time escaped from the city’s 


elang and rush, looks out upon an un- 
known world. Cuas. F. ALLEN. 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 








QUESTIONING the veracity of old-time 
legends seems to be fashionable nowa- 
days. Panthers may scream, snakes spit, 
and mother woodcocks make long flights 
with their young held between their feet, 
even as tradition says they do, but there 
are many people who believe differently. 
It is even doubted that our riflemen of 
early days could kill a squirrel by “bark- 
ing” it, snuff a candle with a bullet with- 
out extinguishing it, or hit a nail-head 
every time at 100 yds.; and now comes a 
Tennessee correspondent who wishes to 
discredit another good old story. He 
wants to know who ever saw a horse, 
steer or any other animal intentionally 
“creased” with a rifle ball in order to ef- 
fect its capture. He says: “I have read 
and been told a hundred times that it was 
common with the plainsmen to crease 
a horse they couldn’t catch any other 
way. This meant cutting across the top 
of his neck with a rifle bullet, deep 
enough in the flesh to graze and jar the 
vertebrae. Of course, an error of a quar- 
ter-inch, either up or down, meant a 
wasted shot or a dead horse; yet it is said 
these accurate marksmen would succeed 
in their object every time, even though 
the horse were running. Now let us hear 
from a few eye witnesses.” Possibly 
some of our readers can furnish the testi- 
mony desired. 


_— 


SPORT IN NEBRASKA. 








WRITING under date Mar. 25, Dr. Wm. 
H. Steele, of Hastings, Neb., says: “The 
flight of geese over the city has been 
very large for the past four days and 
local shooters have been making good 
bags on the Platte for the past two 
weeks.” 
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THE PROBLEM 


Poorly 


Starved 
. Cooked  —_—_aae 
— Starchy + Digestion “HEALTH 
Foods : 
Brainand 


Pre- Certain _ GRAPE- 
— 2 Digested Digestion =—S—S—S—«SNUTS 


Try as we may, we cannot feed the various parts of the body on drugs. We 
must do it in Nature’s way, by food. 


Ordinary phosphorus, of the drug shop, will not feed the brain and nerves as 
that which Nature puts into the grains of the field in the form of phosphate of 
potash. By use of food containing this important element, we can properly nour- 
ish and rebuild the brain and nerve centres. 

The makers of Grape-Nuts breakfast food, knowing its great value, make 
those important parts of the grains (wheat and barley), which contain the phos- 
phate of potash, a part of their food. 

They also change the starch of the grains into sugar, and thus avoid all 
danger to its users of “starch indigestion,” which complaint is common to users of 
white bread, porridge, etc. 

The crisp, delicious particles of Grape-Nuts should be only slightly moistened 
with cream or milk, leaving work for the teeth as Nature intended. Their action © 
brings down the saliva and this is very important in the digestion of all foods. 
Try the change 10 days. 

There’s a reason for 


-Grape-Nuts 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


E. H. HEwier, 413 Penn. Ave. Nor., Lansing, 
Mich., desires information as to where he can 
secure a pair of live minks. 

S26 

MENTION of shooting flying birds is made in an 
Italian work bearing the date of 1580, but the 
first reference to this sport in English literature 
was in 1708. The name of William Tunstall is 
preserved as that of the first man to practice wing 
shooting in Derbyshire. In the old archery days 
the most skillful shots prided themselves on their 
ability to hit a sitting bird on the beak—which 
should generally have been a dead shot. 

zs ¢s 8 

Our illustration shows the exact size of the 
widely popular Hildebrandt No. 1 bait, for either 
casting or trolling. This and many other similarly 
good things for anglers are made by Mr. Hilde- 








brandt—who is himself an experienced fisherman 
of wide. reputation—and readers of Sports 
AFIELD should send their address (mentioning the 
magazine) to John J. Hildebrandt, Logansport, 
Ind., for descriptive circular and price-list. 

ese 8 


Tue Improved Meek Kentucky Reel is a work 
of such rare beauty that merely to see and handle 
one over the counters of your favorite sporting 
goods dealer is in itself such a pleasure that the 
feelings of the expert as he plays a game fish 
with one can be better imagined than described. 
The gears in this reel are cut from solid, hard- 
drawn brass rod, the teeth of both pinion and 
gear being round at the bottom. All pivots and 
studs are tempered and then carefully ground 
and polished—the bearings being made of an 
anti-friction metal, made especially for the pur- 
pose. B. F. Meek was the pioneer in jeweling 
the pivot bearings of fishing reels in such a man- 
ner as to have. the pivots run directly on the 
jewels. This method of jeweling causes the most 

autiful action yet produced, and, in combina- 
tion with the delicately balanced spool ; and 
handle, renders the ree] as sensitive as an inanl- 
mate object can possibly be made. A Meek reel 
ean be purchased at as low a price as any really 
fine bit of mechanism can be sold for. Thus, 
the firm’s famous Blue Grass line range in price 
from $7.50 to $18; then there is the popular 
Meek trout reel at $15; and from that on up to 
the ‘‘crowned heavyweights,’’ especially designed 
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for tuna and tarpon fishing, and costing as high 
as $50. Send your address to the makers, B. F. 
Meek and Sons, Louisville, Ky., and ask for a 
copy of their latest illustrated booklet—Cata- 
logue S., giving a complete description of the 
entire Meek line. 
s 2 8 

C. A. Youne, representing the Peters Cartridge 
Co., has of late been taking in the Texas tourna- 
ments—doing some shooting that is creditable 
even to a man of his reputation. Recently, at 
Marshall, Texas, he scored 97 out of 100 under 
unusually difficult conditions. Luther Wade, the 
Peters Company’s Central Texas traveler, trailed 
Mr. Young in great shape with a score of 95 out 
of 100. All of which is shooting some, as we say 
here in Chicago. 

es ¢+ 8 

TRAPSHOOTERS will be interested to learn of the 
New Blackbird Club trap, put out by the Hoyt 
Metal Co., 325 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., which 
is claimed to be the simplest automatic trap for 
throwing inanimate targets on the market, has the 
fewest parts to break or get out of order, and 
by far the easiest to set, load and operate. It 
occupies very little more ground than a aingle 
trap, and no pit or protecting shed is necessary, 
as the trap can be clamped on a small block and 
left in the clubhouse between shoots. It is adapted 
to throwing all of the standard targets. The 
Blackbird Club trap is sold direct to clubs and 
dealers, instead of being leased, and without bind- 
ing purchasers to use any special target. De- 
scriptive circulars will be furnished by the manu- 
facturers upon request. 


>_> 


THE NEW HUNTER CATALOGUE. 


Under the title, ‘‘L. C. Smith Guns,’’ the Hun- 
ter Arms Co. of Fulton, N. Y., have just pub- 
lished an art catalogue that cannot fail of im- 
pressing upon all who see it the high-grade ap- 
pearance and splendid shooting qualities of the 
L. C. Smith hammerless shotguns. The cuts in 
the work here before us are especially worthy 
of attention, being made from actual photo- 
graphs of the different grades of L. C. Smith 
guns, their interior mechanisms, ete. The work- 
ings of the L. C. Smith automatic ejector and 
the famous Hunter one trigger—which so many 
sportsmen are having placed on their favorite 
shooting arms—are all accurately set forth; in 
addition to which the book contains information 
as to the best loads of the various nitro powders, 
the right way to order when having a gun 
built to your own special measure, and a rarely 
interesting chapter telling of the many difficul- 
ties encountered, thought out and overcome be- 
fore the Hunter one-trigger mechanism was 
brought up to its present state of perfection. 
If you are a shooting man, send in your request 
(with mention of Sports AFmeELD) for one of, 
these new L. C. Smith catalogues and learn all 
the latest improvements in the art of modern 
gun-making, 
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DuPONT SMOKELESS 





AGAIN THE CHAMPION. 


DuPont Smokeless 


won the Professional and 
and Amateur Champion- 
ships for 1904. Mr. Fred 
Gilbert, High Profession- 
al; Mr. John W. Garrett, 
High Amateur. 





Why don’t you shoot 


DuPONT SMOKELESS? 















¢ canbe 
depended on. 
Superiority in every 
detail of design, workman- 
ship and finish results in } 
safety, accuracy and relia- 
bility. Send for Catalog. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
335 Park Avenue, 
WoRcESTER, Mass. 





SMALL = 
PROFITS 


QUICK 
SALES 


TROUT FLIES 


For Trial—Send us 
15c, "an assorted sample dozen. Quality A Flies 
3c. "ga afsorted sample dozen. Quality B Flies 
GOc, ** gn sorted sample dozen. Quality C Flies 
O5c. ** sn assorted dozen. Resu- Bass Flies 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


Three-piece, extra tip, all in wood form: 


58 cents, Bi 2%. 


WITH CORK GRIP. 


The H. H. Kiffe Company, 


523 Bro@dway, - New York. 
TACKLE GAFALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fly Rods, 
10 feet, 6 ounces. 





27 Chestnut Street 








ONE PIECE 
COLLAR BUTTON 


No Sharp Edges to Cut the Neck. 
Easy to Button and Unbutton. 
Stays Buttoned. 


Can’t break in service. You get anew one 


FREE if damaged from any cause. 


Made of rolled plate, sterling or gold. Sold 
by leading jewelers and haberdashers, Col- 
lar Button Booklet on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A RATTLING GOOD LECTURE. 
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Hon. John Read, of the Boston firm of William 
Read & Sons, gave a capital address recently on 
board the U. 8. ship Enterprise—his subject being 
‘*Tronclads of Today in Comparison with Those of 
1861.’’ Mr. Read is a member of the State Nau- 
tical Training Commission and it is characteristic 
of him that he should not regard his appointment 
in the light of a mere compliment. Capt. Read 
was an efficient naval officer during our Civil War 
and his address was listened to with the keenest 
enjoyment by the assembled middies and jackies. 
We heartily agree with the editor of Sporting 
Goods when he says: ‘‘It is worthy of more than 
passing mention when a busy merchant like Mr. 
Read accepts membership on such an important 
State commission, not for the honor implied in his 
appointment merely, but with a view to being 
specifically helpful, by devoting some of his time 
to its needs.’’ 

Pe cee 


THE NEW SAVAGE CATALOGUE. 


The Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., have 
just issued an exceedingly beautiful catalogue, 
which reflects the high quality of their products 
in every way. Many new Savage rifles are shown 
—in fact, there are 6 or 7 of these, together with 











several new lines of ammunition. Any sports- 
man does himself an injustice not to send for 
this catalogue, which should be designated Cata- 
logue No. 15, inclosing a stamp and mentioning 
Sports AFIELD. It contains matter of interest 
to every rifleman. 


—-_ 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Wane H. Marrerta, Connellsville, Pa., desires 
to receive quotations on from 50 to 150 dozen 
live quail for stocking purposes. 

oo © © 

P. 8. Boprn, Palouse, Wash., desires the ad- 
dresses of dealers in wild animals suitable for a 
private zoo—especially reptiles of the larger 
sort, alligators, etc. see te 

As MANY Western fishermen already know, the 
West bait casting and live-bait holding devices 
are the best things yet invented in this line. 
One bait is good for a half-dozen fish, and, when 
once in position, your frog or minnow is there 
to stay. Illustrated circulars of the West Weed- 
less Hook Co., Dept. C, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
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THE steel boats made by the Rippley Hard- 
ware Co., Grafton, Ill., are practically indestruc- 
tible and unsinkable, and embody a variety of 
good points that the seasoned riverman will ap- 
preciate at a glance. When their strength and 
lightness is considered, fhey will impress you as 
being the lowest priced boats on the market. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and write for price-list. 

* * 2 

Tue Sports AFIELD sanctum was taken posses- 
sion of last week by two typical sons of the great 
Prairie West, in the persons of Hon. A. D. Me- 
Candless of Wymore, Neb., and Judge William S. 
Glass of Marysville, Kas. Mr. McCandless is a 
frequent contributor to the sportsman press and 
few men are better grounded on the incidents of 
pioneer life and the wars of our Western fron- 
tier than himself and Mr. Glass. Marysville is 
located on the historic Blue River and many of 
the events in the early, ante-bellum history of 
**bleeding Kansas’’ were enacted in the vicinity— 
the old California Trail crossing the Blue at this 
point. 





WE HAVE news of an abrupt and complete 
change in the life affairs of another of our long- 
time friends and contributors—Nelson Roberts, 
whose stories and sketches of the Great North 
Woods and their denizens have invariably elicited 
words of sincere commendation from Sports 
AFIELD’s readers. Benignant Fate has conferred 
upon him the richest prize within her gift, and to 
the congratulations of his nearest friends will 
be added those, silent but sincere, of thousands 
who know him only by the work of his pen. Mr. 
Roberts was married February 7 to Kathryn, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. H. O’Brien of Mosi- 
nee, Wis. Here’s health, wealth and a long and 
blissful life to the two who are now one!. The 
groom assures us that he has chosen a helpmeet 
who shares his love for the woods and streams, 
and predicts that her fondness for ‘‘the only 
magazine’’ will equal his own. 


U. M. C. HAPPENINGS. 








‘‘Billy’’ Heer’s return from Texas to Kansas 
was fittingly celebrated by his visit to Hoisington, 
Kas., where he won the average for 2 days in 
break-neck speed with a score of 323 ex 330. 
U. M. C. Nitro Club shells. 

‘*Pop’’ Heikes has been paying a visit to his 
Texas friends, and has been shooting his new gun 
down there at a pretty fast clip. At San Antonio, 
Feb. 15, he broke 187 ex 200—using U. M. C. 
Arrow shells. 

F. C. RieExL won the Coultersville (Ill.) tourna- 
ment, Feb. 21, with a score of 255 ex 270. The 
way Mr. Riehl has been smashing targets lately 
leads one to believe that blizzard weather does not 
materially affect his eyesight. U. M. C. Arrow 
shells always. 

At Texarkana, Feb. 25, T. E. Hubby, at an ex- 
hibition shoot, broke 97 ex 100. U. M. C. Arrow 
shells, 
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AVAGE 


ADAPTABILITY 


The Little Savage .22-calibre Ham- 
merless Repeating Rifle shoots three 
lengths of cartridges. That’s where 
Savage Adaptability comesin. Worth 
investigating? Suppose you do it. 














f 
! 
1c 


Begin by sending for Booklet. - 
When it comes to rifles, the 
Savage is different. 
Little Savage .22-calibre Hammerless 
i Repeating tet neeieiceaapaas ae $14.00 


Savage ‘‘Junior” .22-calibre Single- 
shot Ri BIOS 0.56 ostire sc cccecds Oba aceeses $5.00 


i ** No savage beast would dare to trifle 
With a man with a Savage rifle.” 

If your dealer won’t accommodate you, we will. Either 

Rifle delivered, all charges prepaid, on receipt of price. Try 











sc 
*., 














your dealer first. Send today for catalogue. 
SAVAGE ARMS CO., 60 Turner St., Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 

C2 ToD oD CP CD oD oP OT CD o.P CoD. 
The HOOK that NEVER Fails 
Flegel’s Famous Casting Hook---Is Weed and Snag Proof 
=== Hooks Both Ways--- FISH CANNOT BREAK LOOSE 

yy HIS hook is warranted to 
- oN Bee eens ert oe do the business and to hold 
a ae real frog or minnow, and what it hooks. It is abso- 
.. ae ty weedless, and can be 
Beers ropped in” just where the big 
aa an a I” mn taken Wy ols ones lie, No other hook made 
ee ? can be used to such advantage in 
rough and inaccessible places. 
It is impossible to lose a fish with 
iiaiaeat ==> | this device as it hooks both ways 
and, when open, is three times 
as far across as the ordinary hook. 
If the bait is “pulled back” or hook “ pulled ahead” the trick is done —you’ve got your 
fish. There’s no chance whatever for hard lwck stories when you use the Flegel and 
it’s just as good for any other kind of frog or minnow fishing as it is for casting. 
If not a fisherman yourself, get one for some good friend who is—he’ll appreciate it. 
If unable to obtain them from your dealer, we will send a Flegel 
SPECIAL patent hook, hook extractor and three needles, all finely nickel } 3 
OFFER plated, with "full imstructions, postpaid to any part of the U.S. for 
WRITE FO2 DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
BENJ. 


F. FLEGEL, RACINE, WIS. 


104 SIXTH STREET 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


374 SPORTS 
ANOTHER PLEASED CLUB-RAISER. 


The 1890 .22-calibre take-down Winchester rifle 
—sent me as a premium for 15 subscriptions to 
Sports AFIELD—arrived today and it’s a dandy— 
just what I have been wanting for a long time, 
but could not afford to spend the money to get it. 
Made a dead-centre shot with it the first time. 


I intend getting another bunch of names together . 


as soon as the weather settles a little, so that I 


ean get around. W. W. LINDERSMITH. 
Toledo, O. 


— 
> 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





N. B. VAncE of the Delaware County Bank, 
Manchester, Iowa, writes: ‘‘I am very much 
pleased with the handsome single-barrel Stevens 
shotgun, which you sent me in return for 6 sub- 
scriptions to Sports AFIELD. 

s ¢s 

A LARGE number of sportsmen are now doing 
their own taxidermic work.in a satisfactory 
manner, which was formerly impossible, as 
there was no way to obtain technical knowledge 
of the art in one’s own home. Some three years 
since the Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
62 Commercial Nat’] Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb., 
devised.a system of instruction in taxidermy by 
mail, and hundreds have profited by this course 
of tuition. Readers of Sports AFIELD who are 
desirous of learning how to artistically mount 
their own trophies, can obtain particulars by 
writing to the address above given. 


WHEN the sun is shining it is possible to locate 
an approximately due north and south line by ref- 
erence to the hands of a watch. Point the hour 
hand at the sun, and north will lie half-way from 


the hour hand to the 12 o’clock mark. It is also 
possible to determine which way is north by a 
single glance at a reliable compass—whether the 
sun happens to be shining or not. Between the 
two ways there is not much room for choice, so 
far as either will benefit a man who has attained 
manhood without noticing that the sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west. If he is lost, he 
will be pretty apt to discredit the testimony of 
either watch or compass. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any one can live 21 years without tak- 
ing note of the height and direction of the sun at 
all hours of the day, and the fact that they have 
not done so argues an inability to memorize rules 
intended for their guidance in exigencies. 
zs» ¢ s8 

A Hovston friend writes of a terrific hail- 
storm which struck Olive, Texas, March 21: ‘‘In 
the evening about 5:30 an ominious cloud was 
seen to rise in the northwest; gradually it grew 
nearer and nearer, until we could see that it 
augured nothing good. At 6:30 it hung like a 
murky pall and the muttering ‘‘storm god’’ in 
the «distance could be heard. At 7 o’clock the 
storm came. The lightning and wind were aw- 
ful, while the hail and rain fell in a great de- 
luge. The hail was fully a foot thick and such 


AFIELD. 


a rain I never saw before. Twenty-four hours 
after the storm people gathered hail from the 
ground to use in freezing ice cream. The heav- 
ens were alive with wild geese, and I counted 
fifty-six dead in one pile that had _ been 
killed in this town by the hail, while hundreds 
of them with broken wings and wounded other- 
wise, so they could not fly, were picked up in 
the woods.’’ 
s + 

THE well-known firm of Witchell, Sons & Co. 
are now showing a line of hunting and fishing 
boots that cannot fail to please all who may have 
the pleasure of handling or wearing this popular 
line. The Witchell boots are made from the best 
stock obtainable, and the workmanship is done 
by experts in this line of special footwear. The 
new Witchell thigh boot fits well over the hips, 
being fastened to the belt with a strap made for 
this purpose. The boot is full lined to the knee, 
also full double soled, and both the upper and 
bottom stock is made thoroughly flexible and 
waterproof. It. has many advantages over the 
high-top rubber boot—being lighter and not tiring 
the feet or causing them to perspire, and with 
ordinary care will outlast two pairs of rubber 
boots. A handsome catalogue will be sent, on 
receipt of request, to all sportsmen mentioning 
Sports AFIELD. Address, Witchell, Sons & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * *& 

REFERRING to his interesting paper on page 351 
on shooting the valley quail of Southern Cali- 
fornia, our long-time contributor, Geo. C. Sharp, 
says: ‘‘I estimate we saw over a thousand quail 
during the day, as these birds go in large droves 
or gangs, or whatever you may be pleased to call 
them. Owing to the dry condition of ground and 
shrubbery, and the fact that the birds have a 
habit of taking leg bail, Tod (our pointer) 
could not display his quality to the best ad- 
vantage, except on wounded or dead birds, where 
he was of great benefit to his master, both in the 
saving of time and in the matter of cuss words, 
when trying to fish out a bird from the cactus or 
in going through frightfully thick brush to the 
very bottom of a steep arroyo after a wounded 
bird. In fact, retrieving these quail without a 
dog is a hard proposition, for every bush and 
blade 0’ grass seems to look alike, and, once your 
eye is off the place where you have marked your 
bird down, you had better go on looking for live’ 
birds, as the old adage might here be made to 
read: One valley quail on the wing is worth two 
dead ones in the chaparral.’’ : 

sc ancl ence 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk—Lehigh 
Valley Route. Solid through trains; magnifi- 
cent scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls. 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 
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CAUGHT THIRTY BASS. 


Warsaw, Ind., Oct. 14, 1904. 

I caught a bass in Yellow Creek 
Lake weighing seven and one- 
half pounds and a total of 
thirty bass, all beauties, 
with the *“ Dowagiac” 
Minnow. lama “Dow- 
agiac” friend every 
day in the week. 











*“Dowagiae”’ 


CASTING AND TROLLING BAITS 


“Dowagiac’’ Patents. 

1—Hooks attached so as not to mar the body of the bait nor to tangle into each other. 
2—All trebles instantly detachable. . 
Note especially the glistening white beily and the beautiful rainbow finish of the back. 

It takes several years to learn to make a casting minnow right and we have 
arrived at the ‘know how” stage of the art. The manufacturers of “Dowagiac” baits are 
practical bait casters of long experience among nearly all the species of game fish in North Ameri- 
lety of sizes, can waters. Every detail of a casting bait has been carefully wrought into the finished product. 
styles and colors. Ask you dealer to show you the “Dowagiac” bait or send direct to us for fully descriptive 

circular with pointers on practical bait casting. 


JAMES HEDDON & SON, ° . ° Dowagiac, Mich. 


















List $100.00 










If you don’t know what gun to buy, order an Ithaca and 
& gun of any other make. mpare them, and if the Ithaca 
is not the best by all odds, return it. N.B.—The Ithaca stays. 


Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 16 different Grades from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHAGA GUN GO., ~ - ITHAGA, N. Y. 


SPORTSMEN, HERE YOU ARE! su combination 


—just the thing you have been looking 
for. Rifle, .38-55; shotgun, 12-gauge, 
30 inch barrels; stock, 23-inch drop, 14 
inches long; weight, 8} Ibs. Good for 
all seasons; good quality and appear- 
ance. PRICE, $25.00. FREE — a 
year’s subscription to SporTs AFIELD 
will be sent free to each purchaser of 
this-gun. 








ROBT. A. MORRISETTE, 
303 W. Main St., Richmond, Va. 





.-WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE j 
Hollow Collapsible Pneumatic Canvas Decoys 


If you want a decoy that is LIFE-LIKE, CONVENIENT and absolutely all Canvas except 
the Valve (made without use of WOOD or WIRE), weight only 4 ozs. each and can be folded 
small enough to put in vest pocket, we can furnish it. Don’t confuse our decoys with those 
that only PARTIALLY collapse. Write for new circular. 





CANVAS DECOY COMPANY, Union City, Tennessee 


MARBLE’S FIELD G=a= 
oo") weight in one hand and 


GLEANER. 
working the rifle forward 


Used and Endorsed by U. 8. Gov’t. and backward with the other, it is not necessary to drop the weight and pull 
the cleaner through the barrel every time in order to clean one bad spot. 
Sold by dealers or direct, 75 cts., postpaid. Mention calibre. Marble’s Extra Quality Specialties described in Catalogue B. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., = - - GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN, 








This cleaner has a cord 
at each end, so that by 
hooking the loop over some 
projection, holding. the 










GARRISON PATENT 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 











The most indispensable tool a sportsman ever 
carried is a Marble Safety Pocket Axe. Every 
up-to-date sportsman should have one. A perfect 
axe for clearing a trail, making camp and the 
many other uses an axe can be put to. If you 
have ever handled one in the woods they need no 
farther introduction. While they last, we offer 





Style No. 2, 
Style No. 2 for only THREE new yearly sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. This axe weighs 20 ozs., 
has 11-inch steel and hard rubber handle; made 
of the best tool steel and is fully warranted ; has 
safety guard, which protects blade and allows 
you to slip it into hip or coat pocket. 

Ever been ‘‘caught 
out”? in wet weather 
and found your match- 
es water-soaked? It 
wouldn’t have happen- 
ed had you carried your 
matches in a Marble 
Waterproof Match Box, 
which we offer for only 
ONE new subscription. 
This box is absolutely 
air and water-tight. No 
experienced woodsman 
or sportsman would go 
into the forest without 
Think of it!—only ONE new subscription. 

How’s the sight on your gun, or 
haven’t you any? You can’t afford 
to be without one, when we send 
you a Marble’s Improved Front 
Sight for only ONE subscription (new, of course). 
This is the only sight which enables you to see 
under as well as over. On long ranges, where 
you cannot wait to adjust the rear sight, accur- 
acy is insured by the fact that you can see the 
object aimed at under the sight. Made in 1-16, 
3-32 or 1-8-inch beads, with choice of ivory, Ger- 
man Silver, gold alloy or alaminum. 





one. 








How is Your Outfit? 


You've surely been fishing some time or 
other and had one of those ‘‘ big ones’’ 
get away. If you will send us TWO new 
subscriptions, we’ll send you a Marble 
Automatic Gaff Hook and we can guaran- 
tee that you’ll land everv fish you really 
hook. Your dealer asks $1.50 for them; 
we ask you nothing. 


Another indispensa- 
ble article for sports- 
men is a Marble Com- 
pass. No one can safe- 
‘ly go into big timber 
without one. We offer 
this No. 2 Compass with jewel 
capped needle for only TWO 
new subscriptions. Can be 
fastened firmly to belt, coat or 
vest, so it will be always in 
sight—thus keeping your di- 
rection without stopping to dig 
down into your pocket for your compass and then 
wait for it to settle. Sells for $1.25. 

Another camp necessity is a knife. We'll send 
you any of the below named for only THREE 
subscriptions : 





Canoe Knife. 


A No. 2 Marble Safety Pocket Knife, 5-inch 
blade ; engraved hard rubber side plates; weight 
50zs. This is a folding knife and‘can be carried 
either in the pocket or at the belt. 

An Ideal hunting knife No. 1, made from the 
finest steel in the world. It is hand tempered and 
hand finished. Is put up with laminated leather 
handle, brass and fibre trimmings and polished 
stag horn tips; either 5 or 6 inch blade. 

Canoe knife, with 4}-inch blade, stag horn or 
leather handle ; weight 5 ozs. 

For TWO subscriptions we’ll send a Marble 
Camp Carver. Finest quality stcel, either stag or 
rosewood handle, 8-inch blade; or a handy fish 
knife with leather case, inlaid German silver 
plate on reverse side with your name and address 
engraved. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St.,;Chicago, Ills. 
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PFLUEGER’S 


Celebrated 


Fishing Tackle 









BAIT CASTING.— Spool alone spins. 
FLY CASTING.—Four multiple; 4 ounces. 
Aluminum and German Silver—60 yds. 


Every Reel Adapted to both Bait and Fly Casting. 
As much better than a $30 reel as it is better than a 30- 
cent reel. » $10.00. 


has stood the test for 
nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

We make the largest 
line in the world—it 
includes all sorts of 








REDIFOR ROD AND REEL CO., Warren, Ohio. Ringed Hooks, Baits, Spoons, Flies, Snell Hooks, Lines 
Leaders, Reels and a number of Patented Specialties that 





anglers need. If you wish the most killing artificial-bait, 





spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 
PFLUEGER’S LUMINOUS. 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer, let us 
know, and we willsend you some interesting information. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 

















The Electriclure 
Any kind of fish may be caught by this new method at will. 

No State in the Union has passed et law an this practice; 
it’s sure every time and “The ota tor 

(it fools the big — origi: v, pet cost us $1,000. 
Only a limited num! ~~ % can be made this year, 
so orderearly. Outfit tall icompleteonty $1.00 Memes ag 
tions. Can be carried in th : x. By 

express prepaid, 20 cents sts Dealersand a nts. — biz 
money selling these. Send for catalogue of g tackle, etc, 
The VIM CO., Dept. 2, 68 E. Lake St., Chicago, Tih 




















EUREKA! No more twisting of fish line while 


vegnaa + omatall 
oes * 


—the lower as attached to spoon. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cts. or complete outfit for 75 cte. 













LACROSSE OUTFITS J. W. ELDREDGE, - ~- Belvidere, Ill. 
Indian Made 
d 
Fe nt the cine 9 your shoe ont we 2 will THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS. 





re MOCCASINS. en's For Trout and Bass fish- 
Ladies’, $2.00; Misses’ or 
i, $75; infants’, $1.00, Oll ing, no swivels required; 
tan moccasins for hunting. Com- they spin so pes 
ete line of Lacrosse Outfits. Made in ten different 
now-shoes, Pack baskets and in either Bucktail or Fea’ = 
Indian novelties. All goods In- Fly. For casting and trolling. 


dian made. Descriptive catalogue mailed upon application. | Price for single, 25 cts; timdomn, 3 35 cts. Send for Circular. 
Mohawk Indian Trading Co., Utica, N. Y. JOHN J.HILDEBRANDT, - - Logamspert, Ind. 








Fishermen, do you know why the new 


Harkauf. Bucktail Wooden Minnow 


- is the best bait ever used for Black Bass and Pickerel? Because‘the 
3 advantages obtained with the Bucktail are ten times greater than those 
= = of the rear spinner. The minute our bait strikes the water, every hair 
a> begins to squirm and wriggle—mak ven py most killing lure. If your 
ap dealer does not sell them, send di: to us. Every bait guaranteed. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of 75 cents. Send for booklet. 


H. C. KAUFMAN & COMPANY, 1835 Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 








Wants, For SAte, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted. under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.—COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. COM- 
RADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio. 





F YOU HAVE A DOG, GUN, ROD OR ANYTHING 
you wish to sell or trade, ou can dispose of it quickly 
by using a SPORTS AFIELD WANT AD. Think it over. 





O EXCHANGE.— MOUNTED BIRDS FOR RIFLE, 
etc. O. M. GREENWOOD, Strawberry Point, Iowa, 





ARGAIN.—NEW .30-40 BOX MAGAZINE WINCHES- 
ter; perfect condition. L. W. NEWBERRY, 50 State 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 





ETTER bg POINTER russ FOR SALE CHEAP— 
purest blood—thorou; is. Prices from $5.00 each 
upwards. THOROUGHBRED Kb) KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa. 





OR SALE.— + gs GAUGE WINCHESTER RE- 
Se as Shotgun. rfect condition. For particu- 
ress, 8S. B. S EWART Box 747, Woodstock, Illinois. 


66 LWAYS TRUE TO NATURE ”—THAT’S THE UNI- 
versal opinion of my work. Let me mount your 





— heads, fish, birds $38 7 Le i H first-class work and 
prices frareateed. J ERS, Taxidermist, 2325 
State: St., Chi Ill. 





OR SALE—A MARTINI .308; ELABORATELY EN- 
graved on sides of breech A pag hunting scenes, also 
lever, etc.; Whitworth steel barrel; 200 cartridges. Quite 
new; price ‘ec Really not half its value for sucha mag- 
nificent Box 166, Minnedosa, Manitoba. 





REE—TO EACH PERSON SENDING ME 
one year’s subscription to Sports AFIELD, 
the choice of the following 


1.50 FOR 

will give 

articles: A rubber drinking 

) OF & folding drinking cup; or a bottle of Three-in-One 

iets a tube of gun ase; or a Perfect Pocket Oiler; or 

eal powder and shot measure. Enclose the $1.50 now. 

3 new subscriptions accepted on this offer. ROBT. 
A. MORRISETTE, 308 W. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS. 
P. AND 8S. KENNELS, 
No. 916 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 











Breeders of high-class hunting dogs. Send for souvenir 
stud cards, both Pointers and Setters. A postal will bring 
you printed descriptions. Young and finished shooting dogs 
for sale at all times. If a shooting man, you should write 
and get acquainted. 


AIREDALES 


FOR SALE.—A choice litter of puppies by the noted Imported 
Rooley Toff ex Imported Colne Asia; she the dam of the following 
Chicago winners, Briar-Thorn, Briar-Bush and Miss Roxie, and the 
recent Denver winners, By-Thorn and Culbertson Queen. 

At stud: INVESTIGATOR (No. 80908), full brother to the 
above winners ; fee, $10.00. 
J. M,. HOLT, - - 





Marshalltown, Iowa. 


DACHSHUNDE 


At stad, FRITZ VON WEISBADEN 
(imported). Fee, $10. Puppies usual- 
ly for sale at reasonable prices. 


ANDREW D. BROWN, Atlantic, lowa. 








BOOK ON 


& Dog Diseases 
And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. 8., 
1278 Broadway, New York City. 





* Norw 
hounds, 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


nglish bloodhounds. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


ian bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 
American foxhounds. Send 








Dealer in America. 


ves; Rare imported Birds, Ja’ 
anese Gold-fish, etc. Finely bred 


cular. 
GEM CITY BIRD STORE, 
Dept. 21, Kansas City, Mo. 


Largest Pet Stock 
All varieties Quail Birds Jett 


Dogs,Cats, Ferrets, Rabbits,Cavies 
pets of all kinds. Send for cir- 





AIREDALE TERRIERS. 


FOR og Terrier Puppies, sired — 
the noted dog ATERSIDE ZARD 
ported) out of matrons oft the most approved breed: 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Shipment 
on approval C. O. D., on receipt of sufficient payment 
down to guaran faith. Prices reasonable 
and consistent with quality. The Airedale is the most 
fashionable as well as the most useful dog on earth, 
Waterside Wizard at stud; fee, $15.00 

CULBERTSON KENNELS, 
Member American 16 W. Fifth St., 
Kennel Club. Atlantic, Iowa. 





I SSSES$ SESE SESESE™ € © E999 999999939993 E 





NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE 


[INCORPORATED.] 


202 E. 19th St., N. ¥. City. ’Phone 6105-18th. 


est importers and breeders of lish and 
French Bulldogs, Boston Terriers, St. rnards, 
Great tiffs, Greyhounds, Irish, — 


es, 
and Gordon Setters, Foxhounds, Pointers. 
Dachshunde, Coach Doss. © Black Poodles, 8 “4 
Scotch Collies, Sheep Bloodhounds, Deer- 
hounds, Wolfhounds. New oundlands, —— 
Skyes, a Irish, Bull, smooth and wire- 
Fox, Scotch, M: tese and Toy Black and Tan Terri- 
ers, all Toy tspamicia Toy Silk Poodles, King Charles, 
Pugs—grown or puppies. 
Largest selection of the finest Persian Angora 

Cats and Kittens. Dogs shipped to 

any part of the Globe. 


in. dp, dip, din, dip, in, ip, i, i, i, i, 
Chee Se SP Se Se ee eo & | eH 











WRITE FOR 


CIRCULAR 
FOR RAW FURS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.| 
| DEPT. 20 





it will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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L.C. SMITH CUNS. Pris. 


Sold through dealers only. No. 00 Armor Steel L. C. 


Send for Smith Gun, $25.00 net. 
Catalogue. 






Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 


How Does This Strike You? 


3— Ways to Get a Good Typewriter—3 


$5.00 CASH and balance in 7 month] og 5 of $4.86 each—$39.02 in all. Or $25.00 CASH and 
balance in 2 monthly payments of $6 $6.00 each— $37.00 in all. Or $35.00 CASH, in full. Write now, 
enclosing money order and a CHICAGO TYPEWRITER will be chipped at once. *FREE—1 year’s sub- 
scription to SPORTS AFIELD will be given to each purchaser. 


ROBERT A. MORRISETTE, 303 W. Main St., Richmond, Va. 








A Rare Collection 





lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust B [ jh A I iO HORNS 
on the metal parts and cleans and 

polishes the stock. For cleaning out . 

the residue of burnt powder, especially at the following prices: 

smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 
Free samples to those who have not tried it. 


Buffalo Skull; complete with Horns, $5.00 
Buffalo Horns, per pee, without Skull, 1.75 

12° Washington Life Bldg, Single Horn, - 675 
New York City Genuine Buffalo Bull Teeth, each, .25 


C. W. BAILEY, Forsyth, Mont. 
ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, 
you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three 
2-cent stamps for the new Ideal Handbook 
No 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets, Mention Sports Afield. 


Sportsmen IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 


utes Colorado 3 New Haven, Conn. 
—.... 

Golorado & 
Southern 
Railway, 











a We hy supply you with 
supp make of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or : 
you may want’ on very liberal terms, if you willsecure Hy 
us a certain number of new subscribers. Write us, 
and = will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, & 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


ocneduion® at convenient 


T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 
P. 8.—Have Bone seen our 
lorado,” “Fishing Poo 


“ Picturesque 
Pictures” and CeColoraito Ben Boots? t 
any address on receipt ors cents Bent 








In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 








By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 
Commands; the Natural Method ; the Force System ; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 
ing ; Wild Fowl Retrieving ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
the Chesapeake Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; the 
Dog’sMentality. The Uses and ‘sean of the Spike 
Collar are discussed and explained. 

The work is handsomely printed and illustrated 
and contains 124 pages. It should be in every sports- 
man’s library. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Modern Breaking 


Ely William A. Bruette, V. S. 


A Treatise on the Rearing, Breaking and 
Handling of Setters and Pointers. 


In this valuable book is embodied the methods 
employed by the most successful trainers and field- 
trial handlers of the present day, explained and com- 
mented upon by the author. The latest and most 





comprehensive work for the instruction of amateurs 
who desire to break their own dogs to field work. 
Illustrated with photographs of noted dogs. 

Price, prepaid: paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 





Special Offer! 


The first 10 pamene e sendin 4 SIX new yearly subscri 
tions at $1.50 each, will receive 4 — a 


Upthegrove 
Hunting Coat 


ete to their own special m: ese coats sell at 
00 each, and are well worth the. the m asked for them. 
r illustration and culars about coat see advt. of U; 
thegrove Sporting Co. on page 381 this issue. Ad- 
dress for further information and sample copies, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ills. 









Any one send- 
se vaanw {7a 


EXPERIENCE 


pa atents sent 
. Idest 
agency for se- 
CopyvricuTs &c. curing as potest. 
D 

through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without P.. in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. Terms, $3 a year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
HUNTING 
IN THE LAND 


HUNTING § 

in th 2 
LAND of 
HIAWATHA 


By A. D. SHAFFMASTFR 


“Seven seasons of delightful outings are graphically 
told, It is written in the form of a journal—thereby retain- 
ing much of the freshness and accuracy of a personal 
diary.’”"—Chicago Daily News. 





“A pleasant chronicle of camp life and incidents per- 
taining to hunting trips in the vicinity of the Tahquamenon 
River.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

“The book rings true—as we can testify from actual ex- 
periences in that paradise of sportsmen, the great North 
Woods.”’—Sports Afield. 





Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. 
185 Pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn Street. 


CHICAGO, - - - ILLINOIS. 


In writing to Adverfiser., kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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The Gun is a 
Burning Question 








You Burn Too Much Money 


$1,000,000 or less burned THE BURNING 
each year in ae QUESTION 
am QUALITY. 


a. yt of the 
PAR UN is 
beyond question. 
In your choice it is 
m the part of wisdom 
to see that you are 
buying a safe gun. 
Our opinions are 
worth Dollars to 
you. We are the 
oldest manufactur- 
ers in America and 
—_ me Fl our serve 








hey /—~ to i oe 


PARKER BROS.. 35 “x” Meriden, Conn. 








Attention, Sportsmen! 


Do you want the best clothing made for Hunting 
and Fishing? Then wear the 


UPTHEGROVE. MAKE 






be) 
i 


SEEs ? 
3 ° a88 For 25 years it has stood the test. 10 oz. Waterproofed Duck Coat 
ZEeee (like cut) $8.00. Rainproof Coat, finest made, $8.00. Made to your 
= = = measure and made to fit. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
22ces ” 
ze g2 The Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co., 

BaES Dept. F{, No. G Green Street, : Valparaiso, Indiana. 








See Pee **Patent Fold.’’ 


RIPPLEY’S Ite" civeny AnD bLeasure STEEL BOATS 
Ege ag 


Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs. 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., “isi cies 


Box 8, Grafton, Ills. 


SOUND FINANCE REELS 


NOTHING “FRENZIED” ABOUT AMERICAN REELS 


The newest and most perfect line of reels, mechanically, ever offered 

to the public. TAKE-DOWN, full ball or pivot bearing; Micrometer 
wonderful Automatic Level Winder; ball-bearing, throw-out, aie new, pale. 
tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated, velvet cushion bearings. Aluminum and 
German Silver Reels. 1905 Models. GOLD STANDARD. Write for Catalogue. 


AMERICA COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, Ill. 




















Wilson’s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outtfit 


consisting of 58 pieces, as shown in cut. 
necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
ment. Man’f’rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Ciroular. 


10,196. —_F.. Cortez Wilson & Co., 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, Ills. 


14}4x10}¢x8. Wt. 20 Ibs, 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Here’s one of the famous 
Daniel Boone type of Ken- 
tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 
less a great beauty in its day 
and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in all disputed 
points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 
you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 
Sports AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 
curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 
bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 
your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 
same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 
will do the rest. We can get you almost any desired 
article in return for subscription work. Yow need 
some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 
tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer’’ by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’’; or 1 copy of “In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
8. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “Trim ’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens “‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
or a Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age; or a copy of Waters’ “Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,” an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket ; 
lined with zinc, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
chest ; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 





SIX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 


’ sights; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 


short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 





10 in. deep;asine - 
m for 


je every Rs 





gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartridges; 
rim-fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up- 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 






gameand ‘J 
off the arms ; 


ight of 
is 


This fold takes the 


when they are raised 
in the act of shooting 


wei 


she 


THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT. 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety cordu- 
roy ; will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are ‘‘cheap John” 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sporte- 
manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 





Hip Boots 
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STEVENS IDEAL’ N244 


Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 
snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
A very handsome, well-made gun. 


TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire; .25 Stevens R. F'.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
.32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .82-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 


THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No.1 P.; English 
stub twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.90. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions; a Parker hammer- 





THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 


F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. 

FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action ; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 

TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 
26 or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44~40 and .45-90. 





—_—* 


TAKE DOWN 
FEATURE 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00); 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 
and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 
beautiful gun in all respects. 





N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the express 
charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. 

It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 
more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 
To new friends, we would say that 


every one. 






THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE, 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-308 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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The Houseboat Book 


The Log of a Cruise from Chicago 
to New Orleans. 


By WILLIAM F. WAUGH, M. D. 














ILLUSTRATED; 210 PAGES; PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
GOOD. 


ris. A — naman one which supplies a long existent TRO UT & A 
Once upon a time there was a doctor, and one FISHING | 


day this doctor’s good angel whispered in his ear the 
magic words, ‘‘ House boat!” and straightway there —ON THE— 
arose in his mental vision the picture of a broad river, , 
the boat lazily floating, children fishing, the wife’s * * 

cheery call to view bits of scenery too lovely for soli- Wisconsin Central 
tary enjoyment, and a long year of blissful seclusion, 
where no tale of woe could penetrate. He forthwith * 

| built him @ houseboat, and it is the plain, everyday Railway 

i happenings of the cruise, with its varied opportuni- 

ties for sport, that Doctor Waugh has here so attract- Free Booklet which tells all about them on 
ively set forth. application to 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. JAS. C, POND, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














Your 
Summer 
Outing. 


Allow us to suggest Colorado , 
and Utah, famous the world ‘ 
over for their cool and invig- 
orating climate, magnificent 
mountain scenery and pictur- nh 
esque summer resorts which 
are located along the line of 
the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
The Scenic Line of the World. 


Colorado and Utah abound in game of all descriptions. The finest Trout in the world. Write today 
for copy of ‘‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains.’’ It gives you fall information as to where to go and 








how much it will cost. 
R. C. NICHOL, Gen’l Agent, S. K, HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., 











242 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colorado. 








| In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Your 
Summer 
Outing. 


Allow us to suggest Colorado 
and Utah, famous the world 
over for their cool and invig- 
orating climate, magnificent 
mountain scenery and pictur- 
esque summer resorts which 
are located along the line of 
the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 


The Scenic Line of the World. 
Colorado and Utah abound in game of all descriptions. The finest Trout in the world. Write today 


for copy of ‘‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains.”’ 
how much it will cost. 


R. C. NICHOL, Gen’! Agent, 
242 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


It gives you full information as to where to go and 


8S. K, HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., 
Denver, Colorado. 


pail ala Ae oats 4 

















Austin 
Loaded 
Shells 


The Austin Cartridge Co., “si 


“Grack Shot” Sor 2c fart 
own make of Crack Shot Powder. Without doubt the 


handsomest and best Black Powder Shell on the 
market, 


64 Is our moderate priced Smokeless 

Alert "7 Powder shell. They are neat in 
@ppearance and good. Suited to the field and trap 
where an inexpensive shell is desired. 


46 99 A high brass, intermediate grade 

Bang Smokeless Powder shell of the 
greatest merit; has a strong, quick primer; is suited to 
either amateur or expert. 


“e pmb h brass, h 
Invincible” predates ce 


manship and materials. Prmory to heavy loads of Bulk 
prac, Se Powder. A shell for the sportsman who 
wants the best. 


For sale through the jobbing and retail trade. Catalogue on application. 
All of our Shells are Guaranteed. 


Austin Cartridge Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. L. WHITE, Manager, 
Security Building, - Cp Sawin ie. 


' 
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How Many Friends 


HAVE YOU? 


Show them Sports Afield and Get their Subscriptions. 
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For SIX subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No. 100 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 
ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 
send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 

fall pistol erip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 

aT with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 

4 = yeah your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, dro~. of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
a 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


i The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
4 tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’’ Dy 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 

Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
S Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12or16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
§ stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
§ SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels, 


= A Marlin Take- 


Down Repeating | 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subacriptions, A six- 

shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle. The bar- 
§ rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 
‘All full-choked barrels,”? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than } 
325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.’’ 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


a 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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a a oo oe t 
If you have a Bird Dog, you 


need a copy of NOT ONLY MR. DOOLEY BUT 
EVERYBODY 


—™ Amateur $)}) scsscssesere 


to the Cripple Creek Gold Camp over 


Trainer j/}'The Short Line 













A plain, practical and concise, y 
% | -_" le > = art of ‘rain. trains Is the Scenic Treat of the World. 
facia ra, the s SS cer to ue 
acknow! —. 
y 3 % tuthorities and be The One Day Trip that Bankrupts 
} the most cal book 
% on the su now the English Language 


the market. The author, 
Ed. F. Haberlien, is 


ery phase of Colorado Scenery is embraced in 
this’ wonkertal trip—Plains—Cities—Cafions—Moun- 
tains—Lakes— oe — Sublimity—Thrills — 
Wonder—Admiration—Geological Phenomena, and 
the Tagen Gold veo Camp on earth. 

superb ger service from Denver, Pueblo 
aan Colorado singe techedies solid trains of modern 
coaches, observation cars and dining cars 
serving meals a la carte. 


Send for descriptive booklets, free. 





ustrated fifteen Ss D. C. MacW. 
q Bra does, Fxcn Seat'on rece receipt ofp Sole — se yi a —— ay 
u SSS cket Agent, 
SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. DUEL — cotorado Spridts, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Ls Cole. 








CALIFORNIA 


“i § from Chicago daily, March 1 to 
May 15, with correspondingly 
low rates from other points, via 


the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
change. ‘Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people. 
Choice of routes. 

If you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 
mild and where labor is never oppressed by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do whep 
your get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, 
time tables and full information. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 














UNION 
PACIFIC 
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St. Lowis World's —_ ee Gold Medal and Highest Award. 
Parts Exhibition, 1 Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


THE! i ISPRATIS 


Spratt’s Patent 


(America) Ltd. 
Manufacture Specially Prepared Foods 
— for — 
Dogs, Puppies, Cats, 
Game, Birds, Fish, 
Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons. 


Write for our free catalogue Culture,”’ with prac- 
tical chapters on the feeding, boone eling and management 
of dogs, also a chapter on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, 


450 mars Ay Newark, N. J. 
48. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A Revised Edition of a 
STANDARD WORK. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING, 


Training Versus Breaking. 


By S. T. HAMMOND. 


The revision of a book is warranted only by popularity. We 
have here a work by a practical trainer of more than 30 years’ ex- 








perience, which was received with marked favor upon its original 
appearance, and which is still accepted as authority in all that per- 
tains to the humane and rational training of hunting dogs. ‘ile 
its object is to instruct, “ Training vs. Breaking” is written in a 
bright, readable style, w hich makes it Fagg entertaining To 
any sportsman, the chapter entitled “My Old Dog Trim” is 4 
worth the price of the entire book. 


Price, prepaid, $1.00. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Gillette 
Supplemental Ghamber 





cr peace pe Ae inc I 
a small pistol cartridge in a h 
Made foy al callbre guns, 30-9, pe) 
and tish 8 Mm. 


ce, 75 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of 


Ke Chamber Co., 
Drain, Oregon. 





Battery Fan Motor, $7.95 
Fan 


$2.00 to $20.00 


HBlectric Hand Lantern. ox te 
small prices. ah practic The lowest price in the world 
wo! on every- 
thing’ electrical. a con, tanh handsome commiasions ‘and 
many sales. Write = complete information. Catalogue Free. 
OHIOJELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bass 


will bite 
after May 25th 


on the 


Wisconsin 
Central 
Railway 


Farther information as to where to go on 
application to 


JAS. C. POND, 
General Passenger Agent, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 











it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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St. Lowis World's Fair 1904: Gold Medal and Highest Award, 
Paris Exhibition, 1900: Gold Medal and Highest Award, 


que FIGHT FoR SPRATIS 





Spratt’s Patent 


(America) Ltd. 
Manufacture Specially Prepared Foods 
— for — 
Dogs, Puppies, Cats, 
Game, Birds, Fish, 
Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons. 


Write for our free catalogue, “‘ Do; Dog Culture,” with prac- 
tical chapters on the feeding, kenn ng and management 
of dogs, also a chapter on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, 


450 enmene * St., Newark, N. J. 
4 8. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A Revised Edition of a 
STANDARD WORK. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING, 


Training Versus Breaking. 


By S. T. HAMMOND. 


The revision of a book is warranted only by popularity. We 
have here a work by a practical trainer of more than 30 years’ ex- 











perience, which was received with marked favor upon its original 
appearance, and which is still accepted as authority in all that per- 
tains to the humane and rational a of hunting dogs. While 
its object is to instruct, “Training vs. Breaking” is written in a 
bright, readable style, which makes it ‘delightfully entertaining. To 
any sportsman, the chapter entitled “ My Old Dog Trim” is yas 
worth the price of the entire book. 


Price, prepaid, $1.00. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Gillette 
Supplemental Ghamber 


Patented in United States and Canada. 
Designed to use a small pistol cartridge in a high 
power rifle. Made for all calibre ‘sok 
308 and tish 8 Mm 


82-40, .32 ——— 
Mauser. ce, 75 cents. Sen postpaid on receipt of 


price. Address 


Supplemental Chamber Co., 
Drain, 0 











book. Describe 
ost useful electric devices, at mnanF 
the lowest price in the world on every- 
spots can make handsome —_—— and 
many sales. Write coupuate information. Catalogue Free. 
OHIOjJELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bass 


will bite 
after May 25th 


on the 


Wisconsin 
Central 
Railway 


Farther information as to where to go on 
application to 


JAS. C. POND, 
General Passenger Agent, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 














it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 























